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REFORMERS are to have no respite from political activity this 
autumn. The Registration Courts have only just been closed, 
and the time is already at hand for making prepafations for the 
-election of Town-Councillors. We are glad to perceive that in 
various parts of the country the Liberals are exerting themselves 
with a view to secure the benefits placed by the Municipal Act 
within their reach. They must not be betrayed by any apparent 
slackness on the part of the Tories. It is true, the Standard ad- 
vises its party “ not’ to oppose the election of respectable and 
well-disposed men, whatever their politics,” and recommends 
“ moderation to the extent of repressing even the just, honourable, 
and ‘patriotic wish to command, when the opportunity arises, a 
majority of declared Conservatives in the Town-Councils.” But 
that thoroughgoing. partisan cannot wish or expect his advice to 
be followed. The. Tories.will take their measures with practised 
cunning, and not lose a vote that they can get. Hence the ne- 
cessity of constant vigilance on the side of the Reformers. The 
last Parliamentary, Election’ proves with what success the Tories 
€an avail themselves, of ‘defects ina ‘Measure good and useful in 
the main, if aided=by- our negligéuce aud over-confidence. The 
recent Registration shows the benefit of timely preparation. Let 
the advantage gained in the Revising Barristers’ Courts be fol- 


~ lowed wp.in the , Muticipal Elections: if the Reformers are out- 


Voted next December, that gain will be more than counter- 
balanced. 

We have received several letters suggesting the propriety and 
use of laying down’some general plan for the conduct of the 
Municipal Elections, and of pointing out the description of persons 
to be preferred for Town-Councillors. - Of course, the good sense 
and experience of the inhabitants of the various towns will enable 
them to judge how far any plan may be fit for adoption in their 
peculiar municipality ; but it seems advisable in every instance to 
act with as much publicity as possible.* In all towns there is per- 
sonal jealousy of those who take the lead, however well qualified 
they may be for the command... There are also local spites, arising 
from very trivial circumstances.’ In hole-and-corner meetings full 
Scope is given for intrigue. Every one must have noticed that 
Opposition to a candidate springs up frequently without any as- 

‘signable cause. In most cases it will be found. to originate 


’in some private pique, and to have been matured at some 


, Secret meeting. 


Now, generally speaking, the public care little 
about ‘these personal quarrels. “Their interest, and, we believe, 


their intention, always is* to select the best>man for any office 


in their gift. It will therefore be the safer plan to fix upon can- 
_didates for the Town-Council at Ward meetings, where paltry 


" Motives of opposition or Support cannot well be avowed, and where 


: 


‘ 
2 
j 
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_it may be seen’ at once who are and who are not likely to receive 
the votes of a majority. “When it is once ascertained who are the 
persons among the Reformers most agreeable to the majority, let 
the otlier candidates retire, so that the Liberals may go to the hust- 
ings an united body, pledged to vote for one list. This is the only 
safe mode of proceeding. The Americans—the most experienced 
people in the world in self-government—adopt it almost uniformly. 
A meeting of the party is summoned ; certain persons are proposed 
as candidates; their qualifications are discussed, and then it is 
ascertained by a vote whether or not they shall. be supported. If 
the decision is favourable, their! names are: inscribed on a list, 
Which is put forth as that of the party; and he who votes for any 
fandidate not on the list is looked upon as a deserter. In this way 

_ the necessary cooperation is secured, and tlie number of the persons 
to be elected occasions no confusion 0. uncertainty. This method 
Anvolves some sacrifice of individual feeling and opinion; but its 
Advantages to the public are manifest, especially where there is a 
powerful opposition to contend with. , : 

* This hint has. been anticipated, in a useful paper on the subject, which aj peared 


“@®me days ago in the G’obe, 
LAt.st Epn10n.] 





In selecting persons proper to be intrusted with the functions 
of local representatives, it should. be: remembered, that the new 
Town-Council will not merely have certaifi routine duties to 
perform, but that it will haye valuable patronage to dispose of; 
that the interests of the locality will be under its charge, as the 
general welfare and liberties of the People of England are pré- 
sumed to be the especial care of the House of Commons; that in 
all matters which require the interference of Parliament, the 
Town-Council will be regarded as the organ of the municipality ; 
that wherever any Parliamentary .or Government measure, in- 
tended for general benefit, is: likely to prove peculiarly advan- 
tageous or injurious to their constituents, the Town-Councillors 
ought to take such steps as are deemed advisable to support or 
resist it; that the appointment of Town-Clerks and of Magistrates 
will be under the control of, at all events, the first-elected Town- 
Councils; and finally, that the sentiments of the inhabitants of 
towns, on the most important political questions, will be held 
to be expressed more perfectly through the Town-Councils than 
through any other channel—inasmuch as a far greater number of 
persons will have the right ‘of voting for Local than for Parlia- 
mentary Representatives. 

If a correct idea of the duties of a Town-Councillor can. be 
gathered from the above sketch, it is plain, in the first place, 
that he should be no jobber; that he should have no hanker- 
ing after corporation dinners, fees, and places; and that he 
should not be the tool or the agent of any great man, Peer or 
Commoner, in his neighbourhood,—for one of the principal 
advantages of the Act is the cutting off the means of commu- 
nication which, for the most corrupt purposes, noble Recorders 


have too often kept up with towns through the agency of their 


deputies. If he belongs to the “ tag, rag, and bobtail” of the old 
Corporation, he will do his best to bring the new Council into dis- 
credit,—like some of the Town-Clerks in Scotland, who by an im- 
perfection in the Scotch Burgh Reform Bill were allowed to re- 
main in office. He should not be a Tory, for the Town-Council 
ought to represent the. opinions of the commons. of the town: 
besides, as no prudent merchant would select for his agent in a 
commercial tiaasaction one who had declared: that-ruin would re- 
sult from the speculation, so a wise.constiluency would not «hose 
as an instrument for carrying a new system of local government 
into effect, one who had opposed its establishment, and was pledged 
to the opinion that it would not work well: such’a person would 
be too apt to labour for the accomplishment of his own prophecy. 

Men of leisure, where they can be found properly qualified, 
should be preferred to those who are engrossed in business, 
By men of leisure, however, we do not mean needy idlers: In 
every town there are meddling, -prattling, coreeited persons, who 
are perpetually candidates for this or that place—probably in 
possession of some unimportant office under Government, or more 
frequently the Corporation, and ready to do the dirty work of both 
or either. All such should be spurned. - But there are within the 
seven miles circuit of most places, men of independent property, 
active habits, Liberal principles, and sound understanding, a por- 
tion only of whose time. is. devoted to their profession or trade. 
these, generally speaking, are to be sought out as members of the 
new Town-Councils. Men who have already given proofs of capa- 
city, and disinterested devotion to public interests, in the times 
that preceded Reform, are to be preferred to the untried. 





The Continental newspapers this week have been’ remarkably 
bare of important intelligence; and the correspondence of. our 
own daily journals has been equally uninteresting. 

The Journal des- Débats, now that it has been disowned by the 
French Governmenrt,-asserts that it has always been perfectly in- 
dependent; an assertion which, as the Morning Chronicle ob- 
serves, is somewhat at variance with the fact of its receipt of 
money and favours from the Ministry. 

All the French Ministerial journals now profess great respect 
for MeNDIzABAL; which is’ pethaps the reason—for we .cannot 
discover a better one—why the National and others: of the Opposi- 
tion press are beginning to regard him ‘with suspieion; and profess 
to see the Doctrinaire policy lurking under his apparent Liberalism, 

It is announced that the Chamber of Deputies, at- its next ses- 
sion, will be principally occupied with’ discussions on financial and 
commercial subjects. Dupin is to. be reelected President, the 
Ministers having withdrawn their intended opposition to him. In 
return, Dupin spared them in his’speech at the opening of the 
Court of Cassation, of which he is Procureur-Général. 


A vessel laden with stores and ammunition, despatched from 
England to the Carlist insurgents, has been captured off the coast 
by the Queen of Spain's steam-vessel of war ne ORC ‘ 
nadora. This is a heavy loss to Don CARY 1 S 8% 
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however, receives frequent supplies of the same description from 
England. The Quotidienme annownees that the Infante Don 
Szpastian has joined Don Carros; and this event is considered 
one of vast importance by the Morning Post. 





The Second Chamber of the Dutch States-General has been 
adjourned to the 23d instant. It is surmised that their High 
Mightinesses have been found unmanageable by the Court. The 
oy 0 corn-duty is the source of much dissatisfaction, and will 

vigorously opposed in both Chambers. 

he Jowrna la Haye contains some correspondence from 

Anronto Saratva, the London agent of Viscount SanraREM, 
Don MieveEt's Minister, with his employer. Saratva says that 
in 1833, at a period of the struggle when the prospects of Don 
Prpro were at the worst, the Grey Cabinet had resolved to 
acknowledge Mievet as King, upon his settling an income on 
Don Pepro and Donna Maria, granting an amnesty, and eeding 
the Azores to this country. The Globe denies that there is any 
truth in this story. 





By the last accounts from Madras, it appears that RunseET 
Sineu had not been defeated by the Affghans ; but that, on the 
contrary, his assailants, the Sikhs, had been driven back. It is to 
be hoped that the last report is the true one. 

The Bengal Hurkaru publishes the reply of Sir Coaries Met- 
CALFE to an address from the inhabitants of Calcutta on the subject 
of the liberty of the press. Sir CHaruxs ridicules the idea that the 
British Government in India would be endangered by promoting 

a free discussion. The following passage from this document will 
show the excellent spirit that pervades it— 


“*T look to the increase of knowledge with the hope that it may strengthen 
our empire; that it may remove prejudices, soften asperities, and substitute a 
rational conviction of the benefits of our Government; that it may unite the 
people and their rulers in sympathy; and that the differences which separate 
them may be gradually lessened, and ultimately annihilated. | Whatever, how- 
ever, be the will of Almighty Providence respecting the future Government of 
India, it is clearly our duty, as long as the charge is confided to our hands, to 
execute the trust, to the best of our ability, for the good of the people. The 
promotion of knowledge, of which the liberty of the press is one of the most 
efficient instruments, is manifestly an essential part of that duty. It cannot be 
that we are permitted by. Divine authority to be here merely to collect the 
revenues of the country, pay the establishments necessary to keep possession, 
and get into debt to supply the deficiency. We are, doubtless, here for higher 
purposes ; one of which is to pour the enlightened knowledge and civilization, 
the arts and sciences of Europe, over the land, and thereby improve the con- 
dition of the people. Nothing surely is more likely to conduce to these ends, 
than the liberty of the press. Those who object to it are further bound to 
show that it is not salutary for the Government and its funetionaries to have 
the check of a free press on their conduct, and that the exercise of arbitrary 
sip over a restricted press is preferable to the control of the laws over a 

one ; assumptions which cannot be maintained.” 


We hope that Lord AvucK1anp will act on these truly en- 
lightened and beneficent principles of government. 





Che Court. 
Tue King and Queen, with the Landgravine of Hesse Homburg, 
Prince George of Cambridge, and Prince Ernest of Philippsthal, left 
Windsor Castle on Monday, for Brighton; and arrived at the Pavilion 
about half-past five, amidst the cheers of a multitude who awaited their 
approach. 

On Tuesday afternoon, their Majesties took their old ride to Shore- 
ham. In the evening, the Marquis and Marchioness of Ely dined at 
the Pavilion. 

The King rode to Shoreham again on Wednesday. The Princess 
Augusta arrived on a visit to their Majesties. 

Sir R. Otway, Colonel Chatterton, and the Earl and Countess of 
Jersey, have been honoured by invitations to the Royal table during the 
week. Colonel Chatterton had also a very long audience of the King 
on Monday evening. 





Che Metropolis. 

The Court of Common Council assembled on Tuesday; when Mr. 
Wire, after an eulogium on the conduct of Lord Mayor Winchester 
for refusing to accept a challenge from Mr. Rotch, gave notice of a 
motion, 

*¢ That this Court, reprobating the unchristian practice of duelling, do agree 
to present an addres to his Most Gracious Majesty, praying him to dismiss 
from his service any person who shall send or accept a challenge to fight a 
duel.” 

Mr. Baylis gave notice of a motion to the following effect, 

‘¢ That this Court do petition the House of Commons to take into imme- 

diate consideration the laws which regulate the Registration of Voters at Elec- 
tions for Members of Parliament, with a view to simplify and facilitate the 
mode of acquiring the elective franchise.” 
. And Mr. Wood also stated, that he should bring forward a motion 
for the sale of the Maria Wood, City Barge, and for the reduction by 
one half of the sums now allowed to the Committees for eating and 
drinking. 

The Port Committee of the Common Council have recommended 
that the passage through the Pool should be narrowed by 50 feet, not- 
withstanding so many accidents occur from its being already too con- 

‘tracted. This recommendation will surely not be acted upon. 

The inauguration-dinner of Mr. Alderman Copeland, as Lord 
Mayor Elect, took place on Monday, at the Goldsmith’s Company’s 
Hall. The only account of the proceedings is a garbled one in the 
Tory papers. From a paragraph inthe Morning Chronicle, we infer 
' no reporter from that office was invited to attend. The health 

“of his’ Majesty’s Ministers was exceedingly well received ; ers it 
‘Ge not no at allin the Times report, while “the Duke of Wel- 
jon and one cheer more” is said to have called forth “loud and 


On Tuesday, there was a meeting of the Marylebone Loyal and 
Constitutional Association, in Harley Street; Captain Jonas Ryder 
Burton in the ehair. Captain Burton, our readers may remember, 
was the Tory candidate forthe Tower Hamlets at the last election, 
when, out of a constituency of 23,000, he-polled 465 votes. His ora- 
tory was also remarkable,—‘ My colours is nailed to the mast” being 
his favourite expression. We suppose the gallant Captain has views 
upon Marylebone at the next election. He is a candidate of whom the 
Tories may well be proud. ; 





Monday was the first day of Michaelmas Term; and the Judges 
went, as usual, in procession to Westminster. In the King’s Bench, 
almost the first business that occupied the attention of the Court was 
the challenge of Mr. Rotch chairman of the Middlesex Magistrates, 
to the Lord Mayor. Mr. Law, the Recorder, moved on the part of 
Mr. Winchester, for a criminal information against Mr. Rotch. He 
stated, that on Thursday last week, Mr. Rotch sent one Guppy to 
Mr. Winchester, with a letter demanding whether the latter had used 
certain expressions in the Court of Alderman derogatory to Rotch’s 
character. Winchester refused to give any answer. A Mr. Carvick 
was then sent to the Mansionhouse by Mr. Rotch; and he traced the 
Lord Mayor to a tavern in the Poultry; but his Lordship would not 
receive the letter he brought ; so Carvick sent it to him at night. No 
answer was returned to this letter. Rotch then despatched the fol- 
lowing insulting epistle to the King of the City. 


“ |, Furnival’s Inn, 30th October, Five o’clock. 
“ My Lorp—You have publicly insulted me in your capacity of Chief Magistrate of 
the City of London, while presiding in the Court of Aldermen. 
“Tam fully aware of the protection which that situation throws around you; but 
you have, by declining to reply to my letter, relused that which one gentleman ought 
not to refuse another. 


‘* Under these circumstances, it only remains for me to abide by the decision of men 
of honourable feeling on my conduct, and to consign yours to the contempt it de- 


serves, “ BENJAMIN Rotcu.” 
“ To the Lord Mayor.” 


Lord Denman, without demur, granted the rule for a criminal in- 
formation. 

{There has been a meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates since this 
rule was granted; but Mr. Rotch did not take his seat on the bench. 
This gentleman is, we believe, by birth an American, and was brought 
up as a Quaker. ] 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Monday, Sergeant Talfourd 
moved for a rule to show cause why a verdict, obtained at the sittings 
after last term by the proprietors of the John Bull against Mr. Rosier, 
should not be set aside. Rosier had furnished an article to the John 
Bull containing statements injurious to the character of a Mr. 
Chalmers, and guaranteed the correctness of his statements. Chalmers, 
however, obtained a verdict and damages against the John Bull; and 
the proprietors of the Bull succeeded in an action against Rosier for 
the amount of the damages paid to Chalmers, in consequence of 
Rosier’s guarantee. Sergeant Talfourd now contended, that 

First, the undertaking as proved, did not, in fact, entitle the plaintiff toa 
verdict, and consequently there ought to have been a nonsuit; and secondly, 
that a part of the consideration alleged on the face of the record for the giving 
of such undertaking—namely, the insertion of a libel in the plaintiff’s news- 
paper—was illegal, and therefore void; and that consequently the judgment 
ought to be arrested. 

The Court granted the rule. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, Sir John Campbell 
moved for a rule to set aside a verdict obtained during the sittings after 
last term by the representatives of Colonel Greswolde agains: the 
Eagle Insurance Company, for 5000/. It will be recollected that the 
payment of this sum, for which a policy of insurance had been 
effected, was refused by the Eagle Company, on the ground that 
Colonel Greswolde was a man of very intemperate habits; though, of 
course, the reverse was stated by the insurers. The Jury, after five 
hours’ consultation, declared that they could not agree; but being 
again sent to their room, returned in five minutes with a verdict for the 
plaintiffs. Sir John Campbell thought this must have been a hasty 
decision. It was half-past eleven on a Saturday night when they de- 
clared their inability to agree on a verdict; and if they had not decided 
before twelve, they would have been confined till the Monday follow- 
ing. This probably induced them to give the verdict. 

The rule was granted by Lord Abinger, 

In the Bail Court, on Thursday, Mr. Platt moved for a rule to show 
cause why a mandamus should not issue to the Middlesex Magistrates 
compelling them to inspect the accounts of the Trustees of St. Pan- 
cras parish. It appeared that certain persons calling themselves Audi- 
tors denied the right of the Magistrates to inspect them ; and the 
Magistrates by a vote of 3 to 1, took part with the Auditors; though 
the law, as Mr. Platt contended, obliged them to inspect the accounts. 

Justice Littiedale granted the rule. 





In the Westminster Court of Requests, on Thursday, Soames, @ 
carpenter, obtained an order against Mr. George Rawlins, a solicitor, 
Secretary to the Conservative Club, and supporter of the Tory objec- 
tions before the Revising Barrister, for 2ls., as compensation for 
three days’ attendance before the Barrister to answer an objection to 
his vote, of which notice had been given by the defendant Rawlins, but 
which was withdrawn. Other tradesmen have summoned Mr. Raw~ 
lins ; who, it is expected, will at the next hearing appear to defend his 
case: he did not answer Soames’s summons. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Thursday, a Mr. James Farrar was 
charged with creating a disturbance among the Wesleyan Methodists, 
assembled to the number of about 2000 in Mr. Fletcher’s Chapel in 
Moorfields, for the purpose of denouncing the worldly-mindedness- 
and * unscriptural domination” of the Wesleyan itinerant preachers. 
It appeared that the defendant, who was supported by a very ba 
minority of the meeting, only attempted to “ speak to the question.” **¢ 
was assailed with hisses and shouts by the multitude, and given in charge 
to the Police by the Chairman: not having violated any law, he was 
discharged by the Lord Mayor. There seems to have been a tremen~- 
dous row. 


A few days ago, Thomas Fry, a private in the Royal Artillery, was 





long-continued applause.” 


tried by a Court-martial at Woolwich, and found guilty of selling his 
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kit, and was sentenced to receive two hundred lashes. Being much 
exhausted after receiving one hundred and fifty lashes, Colonel Power, 
the commanding-officer, offered to remit the remaining fifty if he 
would tell the name of the person to whom he had sold his kit 
This Fry promised todo; and mentioned the name of Beszley ; whose 
premises were searched, but nothing was found confirmatory of the 
soldier’s statement. It is said that Fry is to be flogged again as soon 
as he gets well, unless he brings the receivers to justice. The practice 
of disposing of their accoutrements and other articles is common 
among the soldiers at Woolwich; who were angry at Fry's promise to 
peach; and one of them was heard to say—“ The damned rascal, 
I'd give him a hundred more if I had my way.” This remark was 
communicated to the Colonel; but the man who made it could not be 
discovered. [Sir S. Whalley has written a letter to the Morning 
Chronicle, maintaining that Colonel Power endeavoured to obtain evi- 
dence by torture; and the facts, if correctly stated, seem to bear out 
this charge. ] 





On Wednesday, his Majesty’s steam-packet Lightning arrived at 
Woolwich, from Holland. She was boarded by the Revenue-officers ; 
who seized tobacco, tea, and cigars on board, all intended to be 
smuggled. The cigars were found in places to which the officers only 
had access. 

Stanynought, who was acquitted on the ground of insanity at a late 
session of the Central Criminal Court, of the murder of his son in the 
Edgeware Road, stabbed himself in the side, a few days ago, in New- 
gate prison, where he is confined. The wound is not dangerous. 

Three men have been killed within a few days, while employed as 
excavators on the Birmingham Railway, by the falling in of sand, 
earth, and planks. 

On Friday last week, a fire broke out in Captain Ord’s quarters at 
the Cadet’s barrack, Woolwich ; and it was not extinguished until 
considerable damage was done. ‘The soldiers were extremely active in 
putting out the flames. An Artilleryman, Thomas Preston, dropped 
down dead from over-exertion ; another was killed by the falling-in of 
the roof, and several more were dangerously hurt. 





Che Country. 

A meeting of the Agricultural Association of East Suffolk was held 
at Framlingham on Tuesday, and was very numerously attended. The 
object wes to consider the propriety of joining the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, established in London, under 
the auspices of Lord Kerry, Lord Sandon, Sir Charles Lemon, Sir 
George Cayley, Mr. Halyburton, Mr. J. Benett, Mr. W. B. Baring, 
and other gentlemen of property and distinction. Mr. R. Brown, 
from the London Society, attended the meeting; and deputations from 
Cambridgeshire were also present. Mr. John Moseley was Chair- 
man; and among the Suffolk gentlemen were Sir C. B. Vere, Mr. 
Shawe, Sir E. Kerrison, and several clergymen. Resolutions de- 
claring the necessity of Parliamentary interposition for the relief of 
the farmer, and approving of a Central Association, were agreed to 
without opposition. It was then proposed that a deputation should be 
sent up to London to the Central Society. On this Mr. Shawe ex- 
pressed his fears, that the main, if not the sole object of the gentlemen 
who had formed the Central Society, was the depreciation of the cur- 
rency; and he entered into an argument to prove that agricultural 
distress was not owing to the alteration in the value of the circulating 
medium. At the conclusion of Mr. Shawe’s speech, the resolution 
was carried. 

Mr. Lillingstone then moved a vote of thanks to the Morning 
Herald and Standard newspapers, for their exertions in behalf of the 
agriculturists, and “ particularly for their continual expositions of the 
injurious effects of the present currency system.” Sir Charles Vere, 
Mr. Moseley, and Mr. Shawe, objected to pledging the Association 
by a side-wind to an approval of a depreciated currency; but the mo- 
tion was carried, by a small majority. 

Mr. Twiss moved a resolution, 

“« That the change in the currency had been the primary cause of agricul- 
tural distress, and that a return toa sound paper currency afforded the only 
prospect of an effectual remedy; and that no Government which would not 
entertain that question deserved the confidence of the farmers.” 

He said that this was the opinion of the Yorkshire, Kent, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Worcestershire Agricultural Societies. 

Mr. Lillingstone seconded the motion. 

Sir Charles Vere moved an amendment, to the effect that it would 





be injudicious to hamper their deputation by such a resolution. But 
the original motion was carried by a considerable majority. 
The Irish agitators had a meeting at Liverpool on Friday. The 


noted Mr. Hulton was Chairman, and Mr. M‘Ghee the principal 
spokesman, 


There was a Tory dinner at Rochdale, in Lancashire, a few 
days ago. 

It is intended shortly to feast Sir Robert Peel at Bath, if he will 
consent to take the journey, and the Members for South Devonshire 
at Kingsbridge. 

The Bath Liberals say that they will soon invite General Palmer, 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr, Hume, Mr. Grote, and Lord Brougham, to a public 
entertainment. _ 

The Bristol Gazette says—‘* The committee for conducting the din- 
ner to Lord John Russell have been obliged to abstain from issuing 
any more tickets, as those already bespoke are more than sufficient to 
fill the room. 

The result of the last registration at Devizes is said to have been 
decidedly favourable to the Conservative interest. Both parties, how- 
aver, appear very confident of success; and it will probably be a hard- 
meant contest between the two candidates, Mr. Estcourt and Captain 

undas.— Morning Post. [This is but a feeble cry for the Tories : 
we suspect that Captain Dundas is likely to have tho hens of the battle. ] 

At the Ludlow Sessions, last week, Mr. Lechmere Charlton inti- 
—— his intention of retiring from the representation of that borough 
Whenever another election should place. He should also, he added, 





withdraw from all interference with the affairs of the town as an 
Alderman and Magistrate.—Birmingham Gazette. [A very obliging 
gentleman this Mr. Lechmere Charlton! The Reformers have in- 
creased in strength at the registration, and mean to put Mr. Romilly 
in Mr. Charlton’s place; so Mr. Charlton is good enough to retire. 
The old Aldermen are to be laid on the shelf; so Mr. Charlton says 
he means to abstain from acting as an Alderman; and as to the 
Magistracy, he is not likely to be recommended to the King by Lord 
John Russell. So Charlton’s occupation is going, and will soon be 
gone,—-unless he again figures among his old associates, the members 
of the Birmingham Political Union; but they would not readmit the 
renegade. } 





We have not yet quite exhausted the memorandums of the pro- 
gress of the Registration furnished by the country newspapers ; 
but before giving the few additional particulars we have gleaned, 
we must refer our readers to the letter of an intelligent Bristol cor- 
respondent in a subsequent column. From it they will learn, that the 
meagre statement of the Tory journals relative to the registration in 
that city, and which for want of a better we were obliged take up with last 
week, gives by no means a correct idea of the comparative state of parties, 
as settled in the Revising Barristers’ Court. ‘The fact is, that on the 
objections the Liberals have gained 344 votes. The number of 
freemen—almost all of whom vote regularly for the Tories—has been 
lessened by 1305 votes struck off; while 1396 householders have been 
added to the list ; and it is on the householders that the Reformers rely. 

At Kidderminster, the Reformers took 33 objections to Tory names, 
and struck off 13. The Tories objected to 42, and struck off 13. 
The Reformers preferred 11 new claims, and established them all. 
The Tories put in 30, and established half of them. Mr. Phillips’s 
majority of 73 is not therefore affected by the registration, notwith- 
standing Mr. Godson’s tea-parties and flattery of the Kidderminster 
tradesmen’s wives and daughters. 

The Worcester Reformers struck off 49 Tory householders out of 
96 to whom they objected, and established 11 new claims out of 21 
preferred. The Tories struck off 37 Liberal householders out of 64 
to whom they had objected, and sustained 6 new claims out of 37 made. 
The total number of names objected to by the Reformers was 326, 
of which they struck off 191, while the Tories objected to 115, and 
struck off 70; thus giving a majority of 121 to the Reforming interest. 

The number of voters for the borough of Newport will be about 
520 ; being a great increase upon the first register. The present lists 
give the Reformers about 30 more votes than they had on the last year’s 
register.—Brighton Guardian. ['This isa welcome addition to the very 
narrow majority of Messrs. Ord and Hawkins. | 

Inthe West Riding of Yorkshire, where Mr. Wortley was defeated 
in May last by a majority of nearly 3000, we venture to assert, on the 
authority of those who have the best means of knowing, that if the 
Tories should venture on another combat, the majority against them 
would be near 6000.-—~ Sheffield Independent. 

At Gloucester, Robert Kirby, Esq., who was Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex in 1816 and 1817, a partner of the respectable firm of 
Kirby, Beard, and Kirby, pin-manufacturers, and Mr. Beard, were 
rejected by Messrs. Peake and Whitmore, because, though they had 
houses in Gloucester, employed more than five hundred hands in that 
town and its immediate neighbourhood, and actually slept more than 
half the year in their houses, they did not sleep every night in the year 
inthem. The same sapient gentlemen decided that a coachman, who 
slept every night at Monmouth, had a vote for Gloucester; and that 
gentlemen having town and country houses might vote for both, The 
decision in the case of Mr. Kirby is quite inexplicable.—Morning 
Chronicle. [There have been hundreds, perhaps thousands of decisions 
in the Revising Barristers’ Courts, equally inexplicable. It is plain 
that the law must be amended and settled next session: it should be 
the first thing the Crown lawyers attend to.] 





The friends of Municipal Reform in Leeds have come to the reso- 
lution to let all their proceedings, in the choice of Councillors, &e, 
originate in the wards rather than with any meeting of a more general 
nature ; and in compliance with this resolution, the General Committee 
for Promoting the Return of suitable Members will consist of persons 
chosen by each ward for that purpose. It is the wish of the Liberal 
party that the Council should consist of Members of the Church of 
England, and Dissenters of various religious denominations, including 
the Methodists, Quakers, and Catholics; and that there should be 
nothing’exclusive in the composition of the Council. To effect this 
purpose, there must be concert and union amongst all the friends of 
Municipal Reform, both in the town of Leeds and the out-townships. 
While upon this subject, it may be proper to say, that it is not neces- 


property in that ward, though when this can be effected advantageously 
it is desirable.—Leeds Mercury. 

The Revising Barristers at Nottingham have held a public meeting, 
for the purpose of taking the opinion of the inhabitants as to the best 
mode of dividing that town into wards. [This is a proper and rational 
mode of proceeding, which it would be well to imitate. | 

One of the provisions of the Municipal Act was carried into effect 
at the Reading Sessions, by the swearing in of special constables for the 
borough for the ensuing year. They are about 200 in number; and are 
composed of respectable mechanics, who will thus be enabled to.act at 
a moment’s warning, in any case of emergency, at the call of the 
Mayor and Town-Council or the Magistrates, without the ceremony 
and delay of being sworn, only just at the moment when their services 
might be actually required. This admirable constitutional force is 
wholly independent of the usual constabulary establishment.— Reading 
Mercury. 

Lord John Russell has given his assent to copies of the decisions of 
the Barristers upon the new Wards, under the Municipal Act, being 
given to any respectable burgess of the respective boroughs making ap- 
plication for the same. All those which have been returned cannot 
yet be published in the Gazette, the approval of the Privy Council of 
the same not having yet been notified. 








sary that the Councillors chosen for any ward should reside or have . YP 
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A ease which occurred in a neighbouring county last week, has re- 
minded us of the claims of the Squire- Magistrates on public attention. 
It was an appeal with regard to the licence of a public-house. The 
Bench divided ; when there appeared to be five (of these three were 
M. P.s for the county) for the granting of the licence, and four against 
it. The Chairman (a stanch Tory) had not voted; and the remark was 
made, ‘that Chairmen did not generally vote except when required to 
give acasting-vote.” The Chairman replied, ‘ that he should not have 
voted had not this remark been made, but that he now would vote and 
establish a precedent.” The consequence was, that the numbers being 
thus made five on each side, the case was adjourned to the next Sessions ; 
not, as it will be obvious, in consequence of any doubt as to the merits 
of the case, but owing to the wilfulness of the Chairman, who stated 
that, had it not been remarked that it was usual fora Chairman not to 
vote except in giving a casting-vote, he should not have voted,—.Devon- 
port Independent. 

We copied last week, from a Manchester paper, an account of the 
treatment of sixteen men, women, and children, who were said to have 
been sent by the officers of a parish in Buckinghamshire to Manchester 
without any provision for their subsistence or employment. We warned 
our readers that the statement was ex parte; and it appears to have 
been incorrect. The Globe says— 

“ From some correspondence from Manchester we learn, that the case has 
Been investigated. It appears that out of eighteen individuals sent to Mr. 
Waterhouse, the manufacturer whose treatment of them was described as so un- 
feeling, (not by the Poor-law Commissioners, but by the parish-officers, at 
the'r own instance, ) only seven were of the Jegal age for employment. But it 
appears that evcn under these circumstances, one family was offered 17s. and 
and the other 22s. a week wages; the usual wages in the parish from which 
they migrated being from 10s. to 12s. at the utmost. The engagements which 
these paupers were offered were only for the first year: they would have re- 
ceived an increase of wages after the first year; they would also have received, 
from the first, house-room, coals, and washing free. With the increased wages 
they were not satisfied, because, in ignorance of the description of hands wanted, 
they had been promised more. They were not content to wait until cottages 
eould be prepares for their reception ; and the employer, Mr. Waterhouse, was 
eompelled tu discharge them. With the pauperized habits of too many of the 
Southern labourers, they at once appealed to the Magistrates, with the view of 
abtaining their intervention. No blame whatsoever attaches to the manufac- 
turer: if blame attaches anywhere, it is to those who sent them without a pro- 
per knowledge of the description of hands who are wanted. Both families pre- 
ferred secking work where they are, to returning to Buckinghamshire.” 

The carpet trade of Kidderminster partakes of the briskness and 
welldoing which are stated to attend on the manufacturing interests of 
the kingdom generally at the present time. Not only, we are told, is 
every factory in full work, but the masters have a difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient number of hands to execute in due time the extensive orders 
that are pressing upon them.— Worcester Herald. 





The ceremony of laying the first stone of the new church, now erect- 
ing at Dorking, Surry, took place a few days since. The Bishop of 
Winchester was present at the ceremony, and laid the stone. 

Lord Francis Egerton has given orders to Mr. Campbell, the sculp- 
tor, to execute a colossal statue of the late Duke of Bridgewater, which 
he intends presenting to the town of Manchester, for the purpose of 
being placed in a conspicuous situation in that town, and of which it 
will form one of the most prominent objects. 

It is proposed to build a Mechanics Hall in Sheffield, to accommo. 
date the Mechanics Institution, and also to contain" public offices, at a 
cost of 10,0002. The shares are rapidly subscribed for. 

A few weeks back several Dissenters of Rochester, by refusing 
to pay the church-rates, had their effects distrained; but the Church- 
wardens, after having applied to every respectable appraiser in the 
town to effect this, in vain, were absolutely reduced to the necessity of 
employing an obscure dirty working agent for that’purpose. Having 
accom} lished that, another difficulty arose—who was to sell? for the 
pcr onage above alluded to had no licence; and in this instance, not 
@ ly were the auctioneers applied to without success, but others at 
Dartford; and the time allowed between the seizure and the sale 
actually expired, before any one was found to sell; and the goods were 
returned to the parties from whom they were seized.—Kent Herald. 

The weather of the six last weeks, though ungenial to the feelings, 
hes been upon the whole favourable to agriculture ; the ground has 
been brought to a free, open condition, and ploughing has proceeded 
regularly. We never saw the land turn up better; but we speak with 
fecal reference ; for much, of course, must depend upon the natural 
qualities of a soil.— Kent Herald. 





Five persons were killed, and three houses reduced to ruins, by an 
explosion of gunpowder, which occurred on Wednesday week, on the 
premises of a fireworks-manufacturer, named Wood, at Holbeck, one 
wile from Leeds. Wood employed three girls to assist himself and 
his wife in making fireworks; and having many orders at this season 
of the year, the quantity of gunpowder in his house was about a hun- 
dredweight and a half. On the evening above-mentioned, he left 
tome ; his wife and a girl being employed in the room below; while 
two other girls, Susannah Dockeray and Mary Wildman, were at work 
up-stairs, where the gunpowder was kept, “ twitching and touching »— 
that is, fastening string to the bottom of the squibs, and putting pieces 
of paper saturated in saltpetre to the other end. Their time of 
working was from eight in the morning till midnight—of course many 
hours by candle-light. There was a pot of water in which they might 
deposit the snuff of the candle; but, instead of snuffers, they used 
their fingers and a pair of scissors. About seven o'clock, the girl 
Wildman left Dockeray up-stairs; and soon after, Mrs. Wood heard 
the noise of a pair of scissors jingling on the top of a barrel in which 
the gunpowder wanted for immediate use was kept; the rest being ina 


bag. She concluded that the girl had been snuffing the candle. In a 
few minutes, there was a cracking and hissing noise; and Dockeray ran 
down-stairs, her clothes all on fire, and rushed out of the house. The 
other girls followed her; but Mrs. Wood went up-stairs to the gun- 
powder room to throw the squibs and crackers out of the window ! 
unpowder 
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She just reached the door of the room, when the barrel of 
exploded, with a tremendofis roaring noise, like the disc 





— of artillery. The barrel, as it was thrown into the air, looked 
ike a ball of fire. | Wood’s house and one adjoining were lifted up, as 
it were, and sunk to the earth, a massof blazing ruins. The roof was 
blown off the house of a weaver who lived on the opposite side of the 
lane about twelve yards distant, and the front wall was broken in. Two 
men were at work in this house, both of whom escaped; but Mrs, 
Walker, the wife of one of them, was buried in the ruins. An old 
man who lived in Wood’s house was dreadfully scorched and bruised, 
but not killed. Mrs. Wood, of course, was killed; as were also a 
Mrs. Stephenson and her child, who lived in the house adjoining 
Wood's. We cannot discover from the accounts who was the. fifth 
person whose life was lost. 

The shock produced by this explosion was felt like that of an earth. 
quake, at two miles distance. The gas-lights in the factories of 
Messrs. Marshall, and Nussey and Co. were extinguished. Several 
hundred squares of glass were broken in the mill of the latter, and 
also at Messrs. Gott’s, at a greater distance. 

An inquest was held on the bodies the next day. Wood was much 
shocked when he heard the news, but he behaved in an unfeeling man- 
ner before the Coroner’s Jury. When asked if he was in the habit of 
sitting up himself till midnight at work with the girls, he replied— 
** No; I was not so fond of sitting up at nights. I generally went to 
bed at half-past nine, and left the girls to roll the cases.” The Co. 
roner said— 

‘* It appears to me that you have conducted the making of these fireworks in 
a very careless manner, in allowing scissors to be used for the purpose of snuff- 
ing the candle, and also in using your fingers. Indeed, it is an act of gross 
impropriety in your having allowed working by candle-light at all. There can 
be no doubt that the careless manner in which you have conducted your busi- 
ness, has caused that frightful loss of life which has occasioned the present 
inquiry.” 

The Jury found a verdict of ‘ Accidental Death,” adding a strong 
censure of Wood for his carelessness. ‘ 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Holbeck was held in the evening of 
Friday ; at which resolutions were passed deploring the accident, and 
to open a subscription for the relief of the surviving sufferers. It was 
also resolved, 

‘* That in order to prevent the recurrence of a similar accident, the constable 
be requested to obtain a warrant to search the houses of persons carrying on 
the manufacture of fireworks in the neighbourhood, and to take proper steps to 
abate, as far as possible, the nuisance of so dangerous a manufacture.” 





A few days ago, a fire broke out in the dwelling-house of Grifliths, 
a mason, in the parish of Beguildy, Radnorshire. Every article of 
household furniture was destroyed, and a little girl of five years of age 
was burnt to death. The father, in endeavouring to rescue his child 
from the flames, was so severely burnt that he lingered till the next 
day, when he died. Another daughter, eleven years of age, was rescued, 
but not until she had received such serious injuries that she too has 
since died. Thus three lives have been sacrificed. — Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 

Two incendiary fires occurred last week in the parish of Changton, 
Sussex, on the farm of Mr. Botting: a barn, stable, and a quantity of 
corn and straw, were destroyed. 

A great sensation exists in Boston, in consequence of the extr 
dinary disappearance of Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Frith Bank. 
prevailing opinion is, that Taylor has been murdered and buried, and 
that his hat was thrown into the river as a blind.—Lincoln Gazette. 

George Corfield, gamekeeper of Mr. Benson of Lutwyche, was 
killed on the night of Thursday week, by a poacher, named Thomas; 
who was tracked by means of a peculiar mark on the heel of his shoe, 
and lodged in Shrewsbury Gaol. 
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SCOTLAND. 


The Commissioners of Supply for Haddingtonshire met on Tucs- 
day week ; the Marquis of Tweeddalein the chair. The only topic of 
discussion was the Land-tax Collection Act; which Lord Haddington 
denounced for the same reasons that Sir George Clerk advanced before 
the Edinburgh County Commissioners. Mr. Robert Steuart took 
the trouble to convince Lord Haddington of his utter ignorance of the 
provisions and operation of the measure. In fact, his Lordship only 
doggedly repeated the same tissue of errors and misrepresentations of 
which Sir George Clerk had been convicted some time since. He was 
completely baffled; and it was finally agreed to adjourn the considera- 
tion of the subject till next January; when, as Mr. Steuart and Mr. 
Robert Ferguson will both probably be absent, the Tories may perh«ps 
succeed in carrying a vote of censure on the Ministers, in spite of all 
reason to the contrary. 

The Caledonian Mercury says that Lord Belhaven is busying himself 
in Lanarkshire in the same matter; and adds— 

** His Lordship has been too long spared. We are surprised Government 
has not dismissed him long ago from the appointment he holds under them. 
At all events, it ought not to be renewed at the next General Assembly. Lor’ 
Belhaven absented himself from all the discussions in the Lords on the Muui- 
cipal Corporations Bill; and after thus grossly neglecting his Parliamentary 
duties, he convenes the county of Lanark to stigmatize a Ministerial measure, 
in itself highly laudable, and which has been passed in spite of him and his 
Tory compeers,” 








On Wednesday week, the electors of Ross and Cromarty enter- 
tained their Member, Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, at a public dinner at Ding- 
wall; Mr. Roderick Macleod, M.P.,in the chair. Mr. Mackenzie deli- 
vered what may be called a very moderate speech. He said Ministers 
should have his support as long as they persevered in their moderate 
system of Government, and of the Reform of the Peers, he observed— 

That extraordinary man, Mr. O’Connel}, had lately mooted a new ques- 
tion, the Reform of the House of Lords. He did not consider any reorganizi- 
tion or fancy modelling of the House of Peers, either called-for or safe, un der 
our monarchical system. He did not believe that those noblemen, with the stake 
they had in the country, and the sympathy which had always existed between 
the higher and lower classes in Britain, would systematically oppose 1mprove- 
ment. The Peers would reform themselves. : 4 

Mr. Macleod spoke at length on the Church question, and expose 
the absurdity of defending the abuses of the Irish Ecclesiastical E:sta- 
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blishment with the view to protect the Scottish Church. He dwelt 
upon the palpable and striking distinctions that existed between the two 
jnstitutions— 

Would Scotchmen really support the Established Church of Ireland, in its 
present unreformed state, when it was proved to abound in pluralities, in non- 
residence—large incomes without cure of souls—and where immense sums 
were drawn from parishes where not a single Protestant existed to receive the 
religious instruction, such as it was, that this Church afforded? He put it to 
them as Scotchmen—as men of sense—as men practising and having a due 
sense of the value of religion—as men living in a country blessed with a pure 
Evangelical Church, where neither Bishops, Deans, nor Prebends existed, 
where pluralities and-non-residence were unknown, where the invidious pbrase 
‘ working clergy ” did not denote any particular division of the clergy, for here 
all the clergy worked,—he put it to the good sense, to the religious feelings of the 
company, whether an imaginable interest cculd be fairly stated to induce Scotch 
Presbyterians to assist in maintaining the monstrous system of abuses which 
pervaded the Church of Ireland? He believed, even, it was sinful so to do. 
On what principle of religion, on what principle of policy, did some, misguided, 
strive to connect our pure Establishment, (for our Establishment was, even by 
the confession of all, purity itself when compared with the Irish Church, ) 
with one deformed by so many blots and imperfections as the Church of lie- 
land? Truth and reason would prevail ultimately, and the affairs of Ireland 
would and must be settled. This was a question of the greatest importance to 
us in acommercial, in a social, in a political, and in a financial point of view. 
It came home to our pockets. The immense military force now maintained 
would become unnecessary, under a good, equal, and impartial government. 
Nothing could interest us more, nothing benefit us more essentially, than doing 
justice to Ireland. 

The services of Mr. Hume in exposing the Orange system were 
cordially acknowledged; and his health being given from the chair, was 
drunk with all the honours, 





The Libéral electors of Castle Douglas and the vicinity gave Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson a public dinner on the 26th of last month. The 
principal guests, besides Mr. Fergusson, were Lord Dudley Stuart, 
and Prince Czartoryski. Mr Fergusson defended his Parliamentary 
conduct, and justified the alliance of Ministers with the Liberal Irish 
Members. But, he said, in reference to some remarks of Sir Wil- 
liam Follett at Exeter— 

J willsay without fear of contradiction, that a more unfounded calumny 
was never uttered by any class of men, or for any purpose, than that there 
was a coalition between the parties of Lord Melbourne and Mr. O’Con- 
nell; or that, on the former taking office, he was bound to him more than he 
was bound to the nation by his public professions and principles. But I should 
like to know, if those who boast so much of their political integrity—if the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel would have refused the support of the honour- 
able Member for Dublin if it had been offered to them? I firmly believe that 
they would have hailed it as a mighty accession of strength: for I have seen 
the same party applauding Hunt and Cobbett to the echo for the purpose of 
winning them over ; yes, I have seen Hunt, the rival of one of the most ac- 
complished of orators, Sir Robert Peel, and actually more than divide with him 
the cheers of the Opposition benches. And would they have refused the 
Member for Dublin after this? I know not what the late Solicitor-General 
means by ‘ a coalition as little founded in principle as any that ever darkened 
or disgraced the history of political intrigue in the country.’ These are reported 
to have been his words. Are they, I will ask, applicable to the case of Lord 
Melbourne? A coalition, to be disgraceful, must be founded on the abandonment 
of principle to gain over an opponent. Has Lord Melbourne surrendered one 
principle or altered one opinion which he formerly professed, for the purpose of 
gaining the votes of the Irish Members? Can Lord Melbourne be blamed for 
receiving the votes of men who support him for his public principles, and the 
belief that he is prepared to do justice to Ireland?” 

Prince Czartoryski and Lord Dudley Stuart both delivered orations 
on the subject of Polish wrongs; and highly complimented Mr, Fer- 
gusson for his exertions on behalf of the Poles. 





We have conversed within these few days with gentlemen who have 
visited various parts of England and Scotland, and they are unanimous 
in describing the general state of the country as prosperous beyond 
any thing known in the course of their experience. All our staple ma- 
nufactures in cotton, woollen, and iron are, in full activity; new work- 
shops, mills, and other buildings are rising up on every side, the work- 
ing-people are universally employed; and as wages, when compared 
with the expence of necessaries, are higher than at any former period, 
the general condition of those classes, who compose five-sixths of the 
whole community, is more comfortable now than it has ever been,.— 
Scuisman. 

The Catholics of Glasgow petitioned the Town-Council to put an 
end to the silly celebration of the 5th of November, by letting off 
squibs and ringing of bells. Their petition was not presented in time 
for the Council to pass any law to prohihit these offensive displays 
this year, but the Provost and several of the memJers expressed their 
disapprobation of such tomfoolery ; and next year, we dare say, that it 
will be stopped at Glasgow, as it ought to be everywhere. , 

_The Municipal Elections for Scotland took place on Tuesday. A 
Glasgow correspondent of the Courier says that the Liberals have been 
triumphant. In Glasgow the Tories only polled about a fifth of the 
whole constituency. A foolish Bailie was turned out for seconding 
one of the resolutions at the O’Sullivan meeting. : 

_ One of the Bailies of the last year named Mitchell, was ousted in the third 
district, avowedly for the support he gave te O'Sullivan in seconding a reso- 
lution at one of the Orange Chaplain’s displays. The Bailie made an effort 
during his canvass to explain away his unfortunate connexion with the Exeter 
Hall orator; but his eloquence would not avail; and to Master Murtagh he 
may justly attribute his loss of his Bailie dignity and honours. After all, it is 
believed that Mr. Mitchell’s error was rather unintentional than otherwise ; for 
the fact, as explained by himself in his canvass, was simply this, and it is 
worth, mentioning, as being illustrative of the fact of these itinerant Protestant 
F prin alias Orange Lodge men. The Bailie went with some others to 
the O'Sullivan meeting out of curiosity; but he was soon discovered, and the 
importance of a Bailie on the platform was not a thing to be overlooked, and 
. the platform Bailie Mitchell was forthwith most courteously forced to go. 
Hera y de progress of events was easy—the Bailie in due time had the 
pancho re et to second a resolution, and, surrounded as he was 
ag out + an ¢ e Reverend that, how could a mortal Bailie refuse? He 
deo ek ie! Brae fa Manel for the unfortunate oversight, that he will no 
oe nee € Bailie Nicol Jarvie, ‘ that his boots may be fu’ o’ boiling par- 

next time he seconds a resolution in any way connected with Mtr. 





The Glasgow Courier gives the following account of an attempt te 
blow up a shop occupied by John Arthur, a druggist, at No. 31, Gal- 
lowgate, Glasgow. 

*¢ About a qnarter to ten o’clockfon the night of {Thursday week, the watck- 
man on the beat observed, from beneath the street-door, a light in the skeps 
and knowing that it was usually shut shortly after nine, he was afraid thot dhe 
premises might be on fire ; and sounding an alarm, a message was despatched 
to the dwelling-house of Mr. Arthur for the keys; which, after some little 
trouble, were forthcoming ; and the astonishment of those who entered (iucl 
ding, among others, Captain Watson and Mr. Robertson, Superintendent of fire 

engines), on perceiving the extraordinary scene, and witnessing the design of 
the guilty wretch (whoever he is), may be imagined, but it baffles description 

The shop is a large one, with two windows anda couple of counters; and f 

immediately behind the door there were laid two trains of gunpowder, each ab 
ten inches broad, and traced along the outside of both counters, round the far ¢ 

into the windows. Ina corner at the end ofthe right hand counter, as you ex 
ter from the street, there was deposited about six pounds of powder, with a 
quire or so of wrapping-paper thrown loosely over it; and below one of the 
windows there was found a barrel full of balsam of capivi—a very inflammalrle 
composition. _ But this was not all. Connected with the front premises there 
is an inner apartment, or what is called a back-shop, which is entered by 
flight of steps. Into this room another train of powder attached to one of these 
already alluded to, was introduced; and, to make the explosion more fearfully 
and awfully destructive, at the far end of the apartment a barrel originally com- 
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taining 1241b. of gunpowder, but from which asmall quantity had been taken for 
preliminary purposes, was partially broken; and to this deadly deposit the traim 
was carefully attached. In another corner of this roow, and immediately adjoia- 


ing this barrel, another was found full of that very combustible material, the off 
of tar, a large quantity of camphor being discovered in another place, while 
round and round both front and back shops, counters and all, were plentifally 
strewed with lucifer matches, turpentine, and almost every other description 
of inflammable matter. In fact, the shops presented one of the most horrible 
appearances that it is possible to conceive; and had the fiendish intention of 
the miscreant been effected, there is no gucssiag the extent of damage that 
would have been done to the property, and the conscquent loss of life. The 
land consists of three stories, with garrets; and had the explosion taken place, 
there is no doubt that the whole property would have been destroyed. The 
match used on the occasion, in consequence of the powder at the beginning of 
the train being much saturated with turpentine or some other liquid, had burnt 
out without effect ; and as, on entering the shop, there was no appearance of 
it, it has been conjectured that it was composed of camphor, which burns ont 
without leaving any trace behind. The flat above 1s occupied as a brush- 
warehouse by one of the most extensiye manufacturers in the kingdom; while 
right and left there are extensive shopkeepers in different branches of trade. We 
believe that it has been ascertained that Mrs. Arthur herself was present at 
the shutting of the shop, about half past nine o’clock, but that she did not go 
directly home; and when the keys were sent for she was found in the house.of 
a friend in Gallowgate. Mr. Arthur, on the other hand, it is said, Ie ft about 
seven o'clock, to attend a social party; and at the moment of the discoyerv 
was enjoying himself at the Cossack Inn: but what is startlingly singular, fie 
was observed in the neighbourhood of the shop—it is rumoured even entcring 
it—not many minutes before the alarm was given; and his excited apy orance 
during the evening is said to have been the subject of remark ameng his boon 
companions. [He was perpetually dancing in and out of the room.) During 
the whole of yesterday, the authorities were engaged with a precoguition of the 
circumstances connected with this mysterious case; and we understand that it 
has been learned that Arthur, on the 13th of lust month, purchased a couple of 
barrels of gunpowder, each containing 12}1bs., from a neighbouring ironmouger. 
An empty gunpowder barrel was, during the search, found in the shop; aad 
to show the quantity strewed about the floor, and composing the trains, besides 
that in the stoved barrel in the inner room, on being gathered up by Captaim 
Watson, it nearly filled the empty cask. We understand that Arthur had the pre- 
mises insured for 12007. Connected with this affair, the persons taken inta 
custody are Mr. Arthur, Mrs. Arthur, Neil Anderson, Neil Douglas, 
Duncan Glass, the two porters, and the shop boy. [The two porters hay 
been discharged.] Arthur has been married only a few wecks.” 




















IRELAND. 

The Dublin City Commission for the trial of offenders was openell 
last week. The parties who charged Mr. Mareus Costello with bri- 
bery before the Election Commission were discharged, as Mr. Ceostelle 
was too ill toappear against them; but it is said that they will be 3 
secuted by the Crown lawyers. , . 

Mr. Thomas Reynolds was tried for riotous conduct at the meeti 
in the Coburg Gardens; held to consider the conduct of Mr. Recor 
Shaw. The evidence against him was not atall to the point; with 
exception of that given by a man of bad character, aamed Donal 
who is totally unworthy of credit. This fellow swore that Mr. 
nolds struck at him with his sword. For the defence, Ald 
Fieming, Mr. Gabbett, a Police Magistrate, and several other g 
men of the highest respectability, swore distinctly that Mr. Rey: 
so far from inciting the people to riot, exerted himself to the utm 
for the prevention of disorder, and that his manner was most cone 
tory. It was proved that the riot was occasioned by the breaking-in of 
a party of Orangemen, armed with sticks, into the garden. The ob 
ject of the meeting was lawful, and every precaution was taken by Me 
Reynolds to preserve the peace. There never was a clearer case 0 
mild, peaceable, exemplary behaviour, under circumstances of 
provocation. Yet the Jury—all of them Protestants, if not Ora 
men—found Reynolds guilty; and Chief Justice Doherty and Ba: 
Smith, the Judges, actually sentenced him to nine months’ imprisonment? 
It is clear that this was a party trial, a party verdict, and a party sen- 
tence ; and we shall indeed be much surprised if it is allowed to stand 
It is but very lately that a party of Orangemen convicted of open rioting, 
destruction of property, and personal assaults, in Monaghan were sen~ 
tenced only to one month’s imprisonment. 5 
























ATT ee 


7 The Election Commission Court was reopened on Monday. 
Chambers tovk his seat as Chairman at ten o’clock, but made no ob- 
servation of any moment. The oath, as required by the Act, was ad- 
ministered to him; and a very serious responsibility it imposes. Kt 
binds the Commissioner (as Mr. O'Connell has opportunely and em. 
phatically observed) to discharge his duties “ without favour, affection, 
or malice.” It was arranged that the agent for the sitting Members 
should proceed with the rebutting evidence the next day. The question 
of the admissibility of evidence as to agreements between landlords 


ir. 





Murtagh O’Sulliyan,”— Correspondent of the Cour 


tere 


and tenants was not touched upon. It, of course, remains*as yet sub 
judice; but it is pretty certain that it will be now received. Whether 
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Mr. Chambers will be as dogged as his predecessor in sealing the lips 
of the agents, remains as yet to be seen. I know that neither Mr, 
Murphy nor Mr. Woodlock will easily submit to be gagged. Mr. 
Chambers’s tone in addressing Mr. Murphy this day appeared to be of 
aconciliatory description, and he betrayed not the remotest desire to 
permit Mr. Joy to become his spokesman.— Courier Correspondent. 

The Commissioners met on Tuesday ; when it was agreed to receive 
the evidence tendered by the sitting Members, and which had previously 
been refused with so much obstinacy! The agent for the petitioners, 
however, then put in a fuller admission than his former one; and the 
Court adjourned, to give the agents for the sitting Members an oppor- 
tunity to consider whether they would take or reject it. 


Mr. Acheson Lyle has been promoted from the Assistant Barrister- 
ship of the King’s County, to the second or Deputy Remembrancership. 
The Dublin Evening Post states that its advertising bill against the 
agents of Vigors and Raphael at the Carlow Election was 30/., and 
that it was promptly paid. The same paper calculates the total of 
rinting expenses at not less than 5002. The Dublin Morning Register 
as the following remarks on the same subject— 

“ If the account of the Post, publishing three times a week, amounted to 
nearly thirty pounds, the publication of advertisements in the Pilot would 
amount to the same sum; and hence, if the charge in Post and Pilot (each 
publishing three times a week) should be little short of sixty pounds, the claim 
of the Morning Register (we write editorially, and without the figurative aid 
of our clerk), publishing, as it does, six times per week, would be equal to that 
of both. The publishing account of the daily Freeman may be set down as 
— toour own. Add to these claims those of the Weekly Register and 

eekly Freeman, and let Mr. Raphael, in the spirit of calculation, dwell upon 
the enormous deficiency.” 


Miscellaneous. 

Her Majesty was treated with some indignity when passing through 
the gate at Henley Bridge, by Bolton, the gatekeeper. Immediately 
the circumstance was known to the Commissioners, they met and 
passed a resolution, regretting that they had no authority summarily to 
punish the man; but they unanimously agreed to dismiss him as soon 
as possible, and to convey to Earl Howe, her Majesty’s Chamberlain, 
a copy of their resolutions. — Windsor Express. 

The Dutchess of Kent has given 2001. to be divided amongst the 
various charitable institutions of Ramsgate, Margate, and Broadstuirs. 

Lord John Russell and Sir John Hebhouse are ona visit to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, at Bowood in Wiltshire. 

Lord Stowell entered his ninety-second year on Thursday sennight, 
on which occasion, the Earl of Eldon came from his seat at Encomb 
to spend the birthday with his brother, as usual, at Early Court. 

The melancholy and sudden death of Captain the Honourable Sir 
Henry Duncan, which occurred on Sunday evening last, at his resi- 
dence in Eaton Place, has called forth the unfeigued regret of all who 
had the happiness of his acquaintance. As an officer, Sir Henry stood 
in the very highest rank in his profession; and at an early age was 
distinguished for his zeal, coolness, and decision of character. The 
very able manner in which he conducted the duties of the office he 
filled in the Ordnance was highly beneficial to the service, which has 
lost in him one of its brightest.ornaments. In private life, the kind 
feelings which flowed from a generous heart endeared him to a large 
circle of friends, who fully appreciated his value, and deeply lament his 
loss : indeed, it may be said that few men have lived more beloved, or 
died more sincerely regretted, both publicly and privately.—Corre- 
spondent of the Times. 


Lord Kenyon has sent a letter to the Chester Chronicle with a copy 
of Fairman’s denial of treasonable talk to the Yorkshire Orangemen ; 
and this the silly Lord, of singularly short memory, thinks quite suf- 
ficient to clear himself of all blame or suspicion! 

Mr. Nathaniel Goldsmid, nettled at the exposure of his insignificance 
in the Morning Chronicle, demanded the author of the letter which gave 
an account of his birth, parentage, and education; declaring it to be 
*¢false and malignant.” The editor of the Chronicle asked Mr. Gold- 
smid to “specify the falsehoods ;” but that gentleman confined himself 
to his general charge of falsehood and malignancy: so the Morning 
Chronicle kept the secret of the letter-writer, and Mr. Goldsmid has 
made himself more ridiculous than ever by the publication of the cor- 
respondence, in the Tory papers. After all, there is nothing so dis- 
graceful in being a converted Jew, or in having a father who changed 
his name from Moses to Moss, or even in being nicknamed ‘“ Boots” 
at the clubs. .A man of common sense would have Jaughed at, or dis- 
regarded what seems to have put poor Mr. Nathaniel Goldsmid into a 
passion. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Nov. 3d, Tamerlane, M‘Kellar, from Bengal; and 4th, 
Claudine, Heathorn, from Madras, At Liverpool, 5th, Ranger, Guy, from Bombay. 
At St. Heleua, Aug* 27th, Resource, ——, from Bombay; and Sept. 9ih, Elizabeth, 
Pasmore, from Liverpool. At Bombay, Victory, Boden, from London. At Ceylon, 
May 22d, Achilles, Duncan; and June llth, Morning Star, Lintin, from London, At 
Madras, June 15th, Severn, Braithwaite; July 3d, Abercrombie Robinson, Scott ; and 
4th, George the Fourth, Waugh, from London. At Bengal, May 30th, Ann Lockerby, 
Johnson, from Liverpool ; and June 2d, Warwick, Gibson, from ditto; General Kyd, 
Aplin ; Stratheden, Cheape; and 7th, Sherburne, Warren, from London; 9th, Intrin- 
sic, Chalmers; Capricorn, Smith; Demerara, Thorn; 15th, Hindoo, Askew; and 
18th, Claremont, Stevens, from Liverpool. At New South Wales, May 20th, Bachelor, 
Ellis, from Liverpool; and 30th, Arethusa, —~, from London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Nov. 3d, Globe, Elsdon, for the Cape; and 4th, Ellen, 
Dixon, for New South Wales From Liverpool, John Stamp, Young, for Bombay ; and 
3d, Alice, Hepburn, for New South Wales, 





THE ARMY. 


War-orricr, Nov. 6.—I1st Regt. of Life Guards—Assist.Surg. W. Bromet, M.D. to 
be ‘Surg. vice M. L. Este, who retires upon half-pay ; Assist.-Surg. F. Goodwin, from 
the.l0th Light Drags. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bromet. 2d Regt. Drags,—Lient. St. 

. W. Ricketts to be Capt. by purchase, vice Somerville, who retires; Cornet L. Mac- 
quarie to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rickejts ; J. Campbell, Gent. to be Cornet by 
purchase, viee M ie, 17th Regt. Drags.—Cornet R. W. Macdonald to be Lieut. by 

rehase, vice West, who retires; J. B. Broadley, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 

acdonald. Ist Regt, Foot—Lieut. C, T. Thurston, from half-pay 36th Foot, to be 
Lient, vice Wilson, whose appointment has not taken place. 62d Foot—Brevet Lieut, 
Col, L, Watson, from half-pay Unattached, to be Major, vice Marshall, appointed to the 








82d Foot. 63.1 Foot—Ensign F. M. Owen to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dale, who 
retires ; ‘II. B. Sawrey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Owen. 81st Foot—Lieut, 
J. Gilby to be Capt. by purchase, vice Donnellan, who retires; Ensign H. E. Sorell to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gilby ; W. M‘Mahon, Gent. tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Sorel]. 82d Foot—Major G. Marshall, from the 62d Foot, to be Major, vice Firman, 
promoted, 2d West India Regt.—Ensign J. B. Davidson to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Williams, decensed ; Sergt.-Major J. Brown, from the 91st Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Davidson. Guarrison—Lieut. G. A. Barnes of the 91st Foot, to be Towm Major at St 
Helena, vice Campbell, who resigns, 


ma 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieurt. 

The Tories committed a blunder when they descended from vague 
boasting of their success in the Registration Courts, to figured state- 
ments of gains and losses. We have more than once pointed out the 
systematic omission of the number of claims put forward by the op- 
posing parties, in the Tory returns; amd the same deficiency is apparent 
in what was intended by the Standard to pass for a very elaborate and 
accurate account of the results of the registration in several counties 
and towns. The Morning Chronicle has demonstrated the utter ab- 
surdity of pretending to convey any thing approaching to a correct 
view of the comparative strength of parties, unless the claims sub- 
stantiated are taken into the calculation; and has in numerous 
instances proved the Standard to be without any real knowledge of the 
subject on which it professed to be so well and accurately informed. 
The scraps which the Standard picked up from the Tory provincial 
papers make a sorry appearance by the side of the complete and authen- 
ticated statements of the Chronicle. In some cases, every figure in the 
Tory statement is erroneous; and in nearly all, by the omission of 
some essential element in the calculation, the true result is unattainable. 
What makes the attempt of the Standard to prove the asserted victory 
of its friends more ridiculous, is the fact, that it gives (pretended) 
returns from only eleven counties out of fifty-two, and only nineteen 
boroughs in all! ‘These returns are ludicrously meagre and incorrect ; 
and yet we are referred to them as demonstrative of the utter ruin of 
the Reform interest in the country. 

As an illustration of the different modes in which the Standard and 
the Chronicle have gone to work on this question, we subjoin the Halifax 
return of each. ‘The Standard tells its readers, that 

“In Halifax, the Conservatives removed 103 Whigs from the register, while 
he Whigs expunged only 34.” 

The inference intended to be drawn from this is, that the Tories 
have establishedza majority in Halifax, of 69 votes. But now turn to 
the Chronicle’s statement— 








Dead and 


, Tories, Liberals, Duplicate, Doubtfc1, 
Names struck off the list ......... 74 100 3 1 
Of these—New claims ............ 55 74 
Old voters .......c..0000- 19 26 
74 100 


New claims established ............ 40 144 
Resutr—Tory gains by new claims............ 40 


Loss by old voters ...... wodeve tosssecee 19 
ac gee 
Liberal gains by new claims... .. 144 
Loss by old voters ...ccccscceeseseee 26 
— 118 
Balance of gain to Liberals .......... seceeeee 97 


Upon turning to the state of the poll at the last election, we find that 
Mr. Wood received 336, Mr. Wortley 308, Mr. Prothero 307 votes; 
so that the Tory had a majority of one. Thisis tobe deducted from 
the Liberal gain above specified of 97; and thus the majority against 
the Tories is found to be 96, instead of 69 for them. 





Mr. Hickman Kearney, one of the Paving and Lighting Commis- 
sioners of the City of Dublin, was examined on Wednesday by the 
agent of the sitting Members before the Election Commission. It 
will be remembered that the non-payment of the paving-tax was made 
a principal ground of disqualification against the voters for O° CONNELL 
and RuTuven; and it therefore was important to prove on their behalf, 
that the tax was not legally imposed. With this view, Mr. KEARNEY 
was summoned; and he admitted that the warrant of appointment 
under which the Paving Commissioners acted had neither been signed 
nor sealed by any Lord-Lieutenant. The words of the Act (47th 
George III.) which regulates the powers of these functionaries are— 

“That, from and after the passing of this Act it shall and may be lawful to 
and for the Lord-Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor of Ireland, for the time 
being, by writing under hand and seal, to nominate and appoint such person or 
persons, &c. &c., to be Commissioners for carrying into execution the provi- 
sions of this Act.” 

The Chairman, however, ordered the evidence of Mr. KEARNEY to 
be placed on the rejected sheet. 


The Heads of Colleges at Cambridge have again passed over Dr. 
Lams in the nomination of candidates for the Vice-Chancellorship. 
Last year it was Dr. Lams’s turn to serve the office ; but his Liberal 
principles rendered him objectionable to the Tory majority of his 
brethren; who chose, in defiance of all precedent, and of decency, to 
set him aside. They have repeated the insult this year,—thus doing 
their best to convert the University into a factions club. The Heads 
of Colleges are closely connected with the Church as well as the Uni- 
versity; and this proceeding only serves to mark more distinctly the 
determined hostility of the Clerical Oligarchy to those principles of 
Reform which will soon be brought to bear upon the Establishment 
in all its branches, Dr. ArcHDALL is the new Vice-Chancellor. 





A considerable portion of an extensive spinning and weaving mill, 
belonging to Messrs. Bowers and Co., at Levenshulme, near Manches- 
ter, was destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning. William Worth, 
who was employed in the gas-works belonging to the mill, came a 
contact with the flame on opening the door of one of the retorts; an 
his clothes, being saturated with oil, immediately took fire. The com- 
bustible materials in the retort-house were soon in flames ; which were 
communicated to a wooden shed, and thence rapidly to the upper part 
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of the main building, five stories high. Worth ran into the open air 
towards a reservoir of water. Unhappily, instead of plunging into the 
water, the poor fellow, who was almost blinded, threw himself on the 
ground, where he lay like a heap of tinder: he survived only a few 
hours. A girl of sixteen leaped from the top story to the ground, and 
was almost shattered to pieces: she was taken to the Infirmary, but 
could not recover. Several other persons were injured less severely. 
Fire-engines soon arrived: and by great exertions the principal part of 
the premises was saved. The loss incurred is estimated at about 
25,0001" Nearly all the hands were immediately engaged by Messrs. 
Woolley and Sons, of Manchester, and other manufacturers, 


The magnanimous Ministers of Louis Puitre dread the wit and 
sarcasm of the vaudeville. Nothing worth seeing is to be seen at the 
theatres; but the Dutchess of R—— (her name is not given in full) 
has converted her saloon into a theatre, where the actors of the vaude- 
ville may raise a laugh against Guizor, Turers, and the Censor. The 
Charivart has been prohibited from publishing lithographs from the 
Child's Keepsake, because some grotesque figures were supposed to re- 
semble certain great personages in the state ! 


The French newspapers furnish particulars respecting some sharp 
fighting in the neighbourhood of Vittoria, between the Carlists and 
the Royalist troops commanded by Corpova. The latter gained the 
advantage on the field of battle ; but was unable to pursue it, owing to the 
rather unaccountable “ straying” of one of his battalions on the march. 
This missing column the Carlists pretend to have blockaded in Argo- 
manis. It is evident that the Queen’s forces are acting on the defen- 
sive. Corpova finds it prudent to maintain his quarters in Vittoria; 
and General Evans keeps close to Bilboa. Menpizabat’s new levy 
is much wanted. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The recent pressure for money has now entirely passed away: the last mea- 
sure of the Bank of England, by which the time for the repayment of the short 
loans was extended from the 20th instant to the 15th January, has removed all 
fear upon the subject of a scarcity of capital or difficulty of accommodation. 
The Consol Market has been in an inert state. The purchases on account of 
the West Indian Loan still continue; and the amount invested this week has 
been more than 300,0001. The market has thus been relieved of a considerable 
weight of Stock; but has not improved at all in price. Exchequer Bills are 
higher than last week by about 24 per cent. 

Some of the Railway speculations have received a severe check during the 
last three or four days: -most of the schemes already on the market have de- 
clined, and some of the new ones are not current at any premium. The de- 
cline in the Blackwall Railway Shares is referable to the revival of the preten- 
s.ons of some powerful competitors, who, it was believed, had relinquished 
their intended rival enterprise; in the other Shares the decline must be con- 
sidered as the natural result of the absurd spirit in which many of these specu- 
lations have recently been carried on. 

In the Foreign Market, the dealings have been chiefly in the Converted 
Stock or Spanish Consolidated Five per Cents. ; and an improvement of more 
than 1 per cent. beyond the amount of dividend just paid has taken place ; 
0: in other words, the stock has increased in value nearly 4 per cent. ; the quo- 
tation of this week being without the dividend of 2} per cent., which became 
due on Mosday last, Some purchases have occurred in the Deferred and 
Passive portions of ‘the Debt. The approaching sales of national property 
will, it is supposed, confer an increased value upon the Passive Stock; and it 
is hoped that among the financial arrangements of the coming session of the 
Cortes, some measure may be proposed which will augment that of the De- 
ferred Stock. 

Portuguese Bonds have improved, in consequence of the favourable intelli- 
gence both political and financial received from Lisbon. 

The other European Continental Stocks are generelly without variation from 
the prices of last week. 

The South American Securities and Mining Shares are quite neglected. 

Sarurpay, TwEtve o’Ciock, 

The Conéol Market is rather lower than yesterday ; the price both for Money 
and Account being 914 sellers. In the Foreign Market, Active Spanish Stock 
has heen as low as 42}, but the price has since improved, and is now 422 §. 
The Deferred and Passive Stocks are also depressed, the former being 20} 3 
and the latter 11$ 12. The Railway Shares still continue heavy ; the prices 
generally being from 5s. to 11. a share below those of yesterday. 

Sarurpay, Four o’crocxk, 

The Consol Market closes as in the morning; viz. sellers at 914. Spanish 
Active Stock, after reaching 423, has since declined to 42, and closes at 42h, 
The other Foreign Stocks remain at the morning’s prices. The Railway 
SS are heavy, at lower prices than in the morning. ; 

ver Cent. Consois ....... 2 y Cents. .6..0. 

Ditto for Account 918 + | cee + tae Poser oe 

New 3j perCent. Arnuiiies 993 ¢ Gieek, 1825, 5 per Cents.... 

Bank Siock | Mexican 6 per Cents....... 

Exchequer Bills........... 11 13 pm.! Portuguese 3 per Cents..... 

Omnium . _— ' Do.Regency5 per Cent 

Belgian 5 per Cents. .ex.div 100} ¥ Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent.. 

Brazilian 5 per Cents. ..... 84¢ 5 | Spanish. 1835, 5 per Cent.. 

Danish 3 per Cents.,....... 76¢ Ditto 1835 ..... er eeenes 


, THE THEATRES. 

THE most noticeable incident of the week is the re-reduction of the 
prices of admission to the Lyceum ; which are now just half those of 
Covent Garden, the Olympic, and the Adelphi, and the same as those 
of the Surry—namely, 2s, for the boxes, ls. for the pit, 6d. for the 
gallery. This is caricaturing the economical principle. Neither does 
it prontise to answer the end of filling the house. The attempt to 
— audiences, by cheapness alone, is futile. Atrractive per- 
ormances only will draw full houses; and for good amusement 
people will not object to pay a fair price. Had the admission to 
Covent Garden been half-a-crown to the pit, and five shillings the 
oxes—the upper tiers might have been four only—we think that the 
audiences would have been as large as they now are. Indeed, extreme 
cheapness defeats its object: people will naturally suppose that the 
entertainments cannot be so good, and that the audience will be less 
respectable ; and many will stay away altogether. Certain it is, that on 
the first night of the Lyceum experiment it was not successful; for the 

xes were not filled even at half-price, though the pit and gallery were 
crowded from the first—there is of course no half-price to them. The 
Ompany in the boxes was respectable, and so was that in the pit: the 
ae in the gallery were not may uproarious between the acts, but 

ring the performance,—either from the gallery being too crowded, 


eee 








(which is easily obviated,) or, as we have heard, from a defect in the 
construction of the seats, which prevents persons at the back from 
seeing the stage. 

The new piece called Woman's Faith is of the Victorine construc~ 
tion—only it is no dream; and certainly the best of the kind since 
that unique drama. It is the production of Mr. Barnarp; though 
it locks like an adaptation from the French. — It is really interesting; 
very nicely written, cleverly put together, and well acted. The story 
exhibits the triumph of “a woman’s faith,” in saving from crime and 
reclaiming from error the object of her affection. | Edouard Gerval, @ 
young farmer, on the eve of his marriage to his betrothed Louise 
Montvel, is discovered to be the heir of the Baron Beauvilliers, from 
whom he had been stolen when an infant. His father objects to his 
marriage with a peasant-girl ; but consents to the generous proposal of 
Louise that Edouard shall spend a year in Paris, and at the expiration 
of that term be at liberty to redeem his troth by marrying her if he 
likes. Edouard soon forgets poor Louise ; becomes a reckless liber- 
tine and gambler; is entrapped into the commission of a forgery, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life in St. Pelagie. He contrives to 
escape from prison; and seeking shelter with some of his old asso= 
ciates, is induced to join them in a robbery. The mistress of the 
house is Louise, now the widow of a banker, the friend of Edouard’s 
father. She recognizes her wretched lover; saves him from the police 
by disguising him and declaring him to be her second husband; and 
the curtain falls on their intended flight and marriage. 

There are some trifling discrepancies in the plot, and the incidents 
are neither new in themselves nor in their construction: but the charm 
of the piece consists in the naturalness of the characters and incidents 
generally, and the way in which the most painful scenes and abandoned 
villany are redeemed, by mitigating circumstances and traits of better 
nature, from being revolting or disagreeable. The pure flame of 
Louise’s affection is the beacon that preserves the virtue of her lover 
from total shipwreck. The picture of humble love and happiness 
in the first act—or wera rather—is beautifully drawn. 

The acting also is admirable throughout. SeRLE plays the hero 
with his usual spirit and earnestness, and we are happy to remark, 
with so little of his peculiar mannerism that it never interfered with 
the feeling of the scene. He does not look the fashionable roué, how= 
ever, either in dress or air. Mrs. H. Cramer, as the heroine, depicts 
the anxious love and confiding devotedness of the peasant girl, her 
agony and fortitude when insulted by her lover, and the self-sacrificing 
spirit in which she proves her unchanged affection at the last, with that 
delicacy and truth of feeling and power of expression which she has 
always shown on the very few occasions when we have chanced to see 
her. RumsBatt, as the Baron, was unaifectedly impressive ; and PER- 
KINS made the character of an honest, good-natured man, sit so well 
upon him, that we think he must have mistaken his forte in preferring 
the villanous characters which he commonly acts. OXBERRY, as @ 
village blacksmith, with a soul above horse-shoes, who longs to change 
his sledge-hammer for a sword, and who becomes an intriguing secre- 
tary, and afterwards a plotting thief, gives individuality as well as hu- 
mour to the character. Romer, as abellman, is also grotesque and 
amusing. ! : 

The scenery, though not new, is good and appropriate. One view 
in Picardy is a noble landscape, and beautifully painted. The piece 
well deserves the success it has met with, and will doubtless have a 
run. This is the way to fill a theatre. 


The last novelty at the Adelphi, called The Castilian Noble and the 
Contrabandista, is worth sitting out, if it be only to see a superb set 
of Spanish scenes, painted by Prrr and Gorpon, from Lewis’s 


Sketches of the Alhambra and Rozerts’s Views of Grenada. The 
first scene is a tableau vivant of Lrwis’s picture of a Spanish Posada 5 
the persons in which, of course, form part of the dramatis persona. 
The view of the Tower of Comares (part of the Alhambra), with the 
city seen below the eye, is a most powerful piece of scenic effect; 
only the light is like that of the sun, instead of the moon as in- 
tended. The interior views of the Alhambra are extremely rich 
and picturesque, and novel besides; and the last scene is one of 
the most real conflagrations that was ever seen—even at the Adel- 
phi: the flames burst out in various parts as if the place was ac- 
tually all on fire. The picturesque dresses of the Contrabandistas also, 
make that part of the entertainment addressed to the eye most gratify- 
ing,—though the Castilian noble is attired in a — that cnly the 
stage-dresser would take to be Spanish. Mrs. Keevey, in the 
character of a boy, is richly and appropriately dressed, and looks and 
acts extremely well. She likewise sings two plaintive songs very 
nicely. 

‘As for the story—since we must needs waste a few words on it— 
it is made up of the crimes and misdemeanours of Don Alvarez, the 
Castilian noble; who being bent on bigamy, commits murder to prevent 
his being found out; but he is exposed, loses his estates, and is shot for 
a robber, by his own son, when in the act of leading on a gang of con- 
trabandists to plunder and burn the house of his first wife’s father. 
Mrs. KEEtEY’s powerful acting as the son, and O. SMITH’S as a con- 
trabandista, are the only redeeming points in this dull catalogue of 
criminalities. A bolero danced by the famous triad of Adelphi 
athlete, Brown, Kine, and Gisson, would have pleased us more but 
for the vivid recollection it awakened of the fire of the Spanish 
dancers, whose whole soul seemed thrown into their limbs. The 
Englishmen, however, dance with grace and spirit: the surpassing 
elegance, lightness, and elasticity of the Spaniards, is inimitable by 
those who are not “ native and to the manner born.” e 

A burletta, by Bucxstone, is in preparation at the Adelphi. It 
is said that MaTuews and YarEs have let the theatre for the remainder 
of the season to the proprietors of the Queen’s. 


A new burletta of serious interest, entitled Zhe Daughter, was pro- 
duced at the Olympic on Thursday. Its materials are slight, and some- 
what improbable; but the spirit in which it is written, and the feeling 
with which the principal characters are acted, insured its success. _The 
story is that of a daughter, who, baving married an old man in obedience 
to the wish of ber father, loses her reputation in society, and is de~ 
serted by her husband and disowned by her father, in consequence of & 
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piece of scandal that is circulated respecting her, which rests on 
ounds so specious; and is supported by such strong presumptive evi- 
ence, that, though innocent, she is unable to disprove the slander. 
After a time, her husband being dead, and her father having become 
blind, the daughter, yearning for home and her father’s love, resolves 
n*the bold experiment of procuring an engagement as companion to 
him, and so winning that affection as a stranger which is denied her 
asachild. She succeeds; and in the course of her duty of reading 
his letters, feigns to have received one from his daughter: having 
ined his consent to hear it read, she puts her own case in so clear a 
ght, and urges it so pathetically, that the old man is moved to pity ; 
and she, forgetting her assumed character, falls at his feet and implores 
him to receive her. The father relents; and his doubts being dis- 
pelled by his returning love for his long-lost child, he folds her in his 
arms; and presently consents to her union with the lover whose rash 
boldness had been the cause of her sufferings, and whose ardour had 
undergone no abatement by long absence in a foreign land. 

The acting of Mrs. Hoorer, as the Daughter, is touchingly natural ; 
and gives such reality to the situations, that we lose sight of the im- 
probability of a father not recognizing the voice of his child, in the 
sympathy which she excites. F. Marruews, as the Father, displays 
corresponding feeling: indeed we have never seen acting more true to 
nature. Kerevry has the part of a foolish, fussy, selfish fellow, who 
expects to inherit the old man’s wealth as his next of kin: but the 
serious scenes so absorbed our attention, that even KEELEy’s drollery 
was only welcome as a relief. 

Haynes Bay ty is the adapter of this piece, from the French. 

Another new burletta, in which Vestris and Liston are to appear, 
is announced for Monday ; it is said to be by Mr. Lover. 





Paul Clifford at Covent Garden, and the Siege of Rochelle at Drury 
e, continue to be the nightly attractions : to which have been super- 
added, at Covent Garden, Jonathan Bradford, as acted at the Surry; 
and at Drury Lane, two indifferent afterpieces— The Travelling-Car- 
riage and Forgive and Foryet. Power, moreover, is still playing at 
Covent Garden; and Mr. OsBatpiston, the manager, has appeared as 
Jonathan Bradford and Rob Roy. Another musical melodrama is in 
rehearsal: they call it the Mill of Beresina. 

Mr. Grorce Jones, the American tragedian, continues to play at 
the Victoria. He has appeared as Richard the Third, with similar 
success to his performance of Humlet. 

The Chelsea Pensioners, on the strength of the tableau vivant of 
Wi.kte’s picture, continues the principal attraction of the Queen's. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


Tus society was established, avowedly, to support the school of Eng- 
lish music—rcally, to perform the compositions of its members: a me- 
ritorious object as far as it goes, but one in which the public cannot 
be expected to feel much concern. The efforts of juvenile aspirants 
are interesting to themselves and their instructors; but to make them 
the objects of public display or public criticism, argues a marvellous 
want of judgment, and a total absence of that modesty which is the 
usual attendant of genius. 

The first concert of the season was on Monday night; when the 
reputation of the English school was sustained by Messrs. Mupte, 
Bennett, and Macrarren! And these young gentlemen assume 
to be the Breruovens and Sronrs of their country; for not content 
with a display of their acquirements in such walks of their art as lie 
within the reach of learners, we are treated with sinfonias, overtures, 
and concertos. Regarded as exercises, most of the compositions pro- 
duced on Monday night are creditable to their respective authors’ industry 
and talent ; but considered as evidences of the power and pretensions 
of the English school, they are feeble and inefficient. The strength of 
that school will be found, throughout the long period of its history, to 
have resided in its vocal compositions, and especially in its vocal har- 
mony. All our great writers, from Birp to Bisuop, have cultivated 
this department of their art; and here, alone, can they challenge any 
comparison with their foreign rivals. Bya strange perversion of judg- 
ment, these soi-disant ** British Musicians” conceal their strength, and 
seem anxious only to display their weakness ; for the vocal music of 
this concert, all of which might have been of first-rate excellence, 
was (with the exception of one piece) inferior to the instrumental. 

The result of this experiment is such as we predicted at its com- 
mencement. The appeal to national vanity, and the exertions of its 
members, brought, for the first year, a large list of subscribers ; but the 
conflicting claims and interests of such a host of competitors, all anxious 
to appear before the public in some prominent character, have engen- 
dered jealousy and disgust ; and many of the most respectable members, 
seeing the purpose to which these concerts are applied, have with- 
drawn, —while a large proportion of the subscribers, having discovered 
that the best compositions of the English school are proscribed, and 
that they are to be treated only with a display of juvenile mediocrity, 
have also seceded. Such is the result of the exclusive system in music. 





RRISTOL REGISTRATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Bristol, 4th November 1835. 

Sir—A constant and gratified reader of the Spectator, 1 had intended to 
have transmitted to you at the earliest period a correct statement of the result 
of the Registration at Bristol; but in the hurry of business I suffered this to 
escape me, and I am sufficiently punished in finding that the Tory statement 
has found its way into the columns of your influentia! paper. This statement 
T am enabled, from an intimate knowledge of the subject, to declare incorrect : 
the result of the Registration in Bristol is not favourable to the Tory cause; 
the Tories did not strike off a majority of votes, but, on the contrary, the ma- 
jority and the advantage both in claims and in objections are decidedly on the 
other side. 

The Register of Bristol electors contained last year between 1000 and 2000 
fictitious votes, consisting of the names of freemen who have long since left the 
city, who are dead, or who are otherwise disqualified ; and it having been re- 
so!ved by the Liberals to purify the list, the Tories were in their own defence 
compelled to make a show of objections. The result was, that 474 names were 


objected to in common by both parties, 455 of which were struck off; these the 
Tories assumed to themselves, omitting altogether any mention of the Liberal 
share in them. 


The fairest plan, however, is to class them by themselves, and 





then to count the remaining objections distinctly substantiated by each party : 
the result will be— 








Liberal, Tory. 

Freemen objections substantiated........cssccccssessseeeree 543 ace 2 
Ditto claims admitted.............sseceeeee Sbnasiepben © «ses 9 
Householders’ and freeholders’ objections substantiated 187 ... 131 
Ditto ditto claims admitted............ 94 .. 53 
859 495 


Balance in favour of Liberals in this respect 844 

But the gain of the Liberals is far greater in other respects. Defeated at the 
two last elections, they were defeated by corrupt majorities of venal freemen ; 
for, in each case, they polled a majority of householders; and at the last elec- 
tion, although the household constituency had decreased, as compared with the 
previous year, and the Liberals withdrew from the contest at the close of the 
first day, whilethe Tories continued to poll out their strength throughout 
the second day, yet the majority in our favour with this branch of the consti- 
tuency was larger even than at the previous election. Now 1305 freemen have 
heen struck off the register ; and, although many of these did not vote at the 
last election, yet the continuance of their names—dead men and all, on the list 
—was always dangerous to the Liberal cause; the friends of which are content, 
after burial, not to revisit the glimpses of the sun, for the sake of showing how 
strong the ruling passion may be in death, by a vote at the hustings. Of the 
whole 1305, 1 will venture to say there are not 50 names whom the Liberals 
could have wished to retain; while on the other hand the registered increase of 
householders, a body which constitutes our strength, is, as contrasted with the 
last year, 1896. Again. we have compelled the freemen to register themselves 
properly,—thus supplying a great check to fraud; for I can assure you, that 
some of this class are so enamoured of their party as to vote twice in its behalf, 
and some are so impartial as to vote for all the candidates in the field. 

On the whole, it may safely be said that the prospects of the Reform cause in 
this city are substantially brightening: and so little do the Tories like the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs, that points were avowedly taken by them in the Court of 
Revision, with a view to the costly struggle of a scrutiny. It is plain that they 
think their large majority of corrupt freemen broken down. 

I am, Sir, your subscriber and friend, 
Joun Barnetr KincToN. 





THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—Mr. W. Newatt, in his letter from Edinburgh last week, does not 
inform your readers where his printed thoughts can be purchased in London; 
and I fear his detail would be almost as troublesome as the present very unsa~ 
tisfactory mode of registration. 

Hundreds, I may say thousands of houses, let at more than ten pounds yearly 
in the neighbourhvod of London, do not contain ‘ four hundred square feet in 
area,” including even the yards. 

Iam more than friendly to the Ballot ; for Iam convinced we shall never 
have purity of election until the Ballot is introduced. 

I think, if every man claiming to vote was compelled to subscribe twenty 
shillings to the State, it would be a good plan, and enable the Government to 
remove the Taxes on Paper, on Newspapers, and on Advertisements. a? 

S. P. 





THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 5th November 1835. 

Sir—The other day I got a printed paper handed to me, calling upon all 
good citizens to lend their aid to suppress squibs, &c. on the Sth of November, 
and on the Lord Mayor’s Day. There mel be no great fear of such disturb- 
ances on the latter day; and J wish I could say as much for the former ; but 
whilst I write, I am annoyed by the jingling of bells and the cracking of 
squibs, set agoing, no doubt, by full-grown fools, who little think of the absur | 
dity of such conduct. 

Why avery naughty proceeding of some eighty ruffians, 230 years ago, should 
cause such a disturbance now, appears very strange; it can only be accounted 
aslavish adherence to an old custom, which, methinks, it would show more 
common sense to allow to full into disuse. 

Do say a few words on this subject, and oblige 

Constant READER. 

[What could we say, that should make the thing appear more absurd than it 
is on the very surface? Argument on one side supposes reflection on the other : 
but the moment a man reflects on the celebration of the Gunpowder Plot, in the 
year 1835, the question is atZan end. ]|—Ep. 





AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
3a November 1835. 

Sin—Your report in the last week's Spectator of the speech of the Earl of 
Daxrtincron, at Bridgenorth, encourages me to lay before the public a plan of 
certain relief to the agriculturist. Since the prices of their produce have 
cone back to those of 1790, it is but justice the Rents should go back to what 
they then were. The Tithes should in like manner be reduced; and those 
who have patronage in the Church should sign a declaration that they would 
only bestow such patronage on those from whom they expected a just consi- 
deration for the farmers, and make the rent a standard for tithes. 1 calculate 
that in those parishes now paying twenty shillings an acre rent, the tithe will 
average four shillings; so that if such rents are reduced to fifteen shillings an 
acre reat, the farmer should have also a reduction of one shilling an acre on 
the tithe; and thus the owners of the land and the tithe join hand and heart 
in the relief of agriculture. Another relief would arise from an Association or 
Joint Stock Company for the purchase of tithes now in the hands of lay pro- 
prietors. Let such Association now receive three per cent. yearly interest on 
each hundred pound share; and as they can afford it reduce such purchased 
tithes to the level of the adjoining parishes. No wrong will be done to any 
one proprietor, but ultimately a great good, not only to the agriculturist but to 
the whole community. Aw ENGLISHMAN. 





NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—I would gladly join in a public subscription for the statues recom~ 
mended by your correspondent J. R. T. in the Spectator 31st Octobe: and 
I trust, if the example of so decorating our public edifices was once established, 
blank niches now to be seen in the Bank of England and other public build- 
ings would be filled up. S. P. 





THE TRUE THEORY OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
The British Constitution, as settled at the Revolution of 1688, has often been 
cried up as a model of perfection: and if carried out in its true spirit, and not 





merely in the letter, I am inclined to hold it in high esteem as a means of g 
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government; but it is only by a free and liberal interpretation of its 5 irit, 
and bya fearless departure from the letter whenever it shall clash with the 
spirit, that such can be the case. The mere bald theory of checks and ba- 
lances, arising out of its tripartite composition of King, Lords, and Commons, 
has been so ably exposed, and indeed demolished, in the article ** Government” 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, that it were a work of 
supererogation to discuss that point,—raking up the ashes of the dead : but it 
appears to me that there is nevertheless a principle of vitality in the British 
Constitution, which, if duly attended to and fostered, may yet prove it to be 
capable of answering its professed end of good government. 

It has been an avowed axiom of the defenders of the British Constitution as 
by law established, that for every wrong committed a-remedy was provided by 
it,—which is only saying in other words, that IRRESPONSIBLE POWER, the 
power to commit wrong without a remedy, is not a component part of the Con- 
stitution. We have then arrived at a great principle admitted by all the writers 
and speakers in favour of that monument of human wisdom called the British 
Constitution,—namely, that it is reared on the basis of Responsible Power. 
This may be the stone that the builders rejected, but it is nevertheless now be- 
come the chief corner-stone: and it is the main object of these lines to show, 
that the community is entitled, in the true spirit and theory of the Constitu- 
tion, to render ‘* La Charte” of Responsible Power ‘‘ une grande verité.” 

What is now the actual condition of the State Machine? how does it work ? 
is there any part of it in which the antagonist and anti- Constitutional prin- 
ciple of Irresponsible Power is seen in action?—for if there be, it is clearly 
the right and the duty of the community so to alter and amend that working 
as to bring it under the operation of its true principle,—in other words, to 
right the existing wrong. Nor will it avail any one to say, that we are not 
entitled to depart from the letter of the Constitution (if such should happen to 
be necessary) in order to get at the spirit. It may have happened, nay it has 
happened, that at the time of the settlement of the Constitution in 1688, few, 
if any, of those who were engaged in this task were aware how it would work, 
or in what hands the powers of government were really deposited; never- 
theless, it wus laid down as the professed object and the principle of that ar- 
rangement, that Irresponsible Power should exist nowhere —that nowhere 
should there be the means of wrongdoing without an adequate remedy. If, 
then, it can be clearly shown, that in the actual working of the system of go- 
vernment, as at present existing, there is a departure from this its true theory, 
we are entitled to modify that system so as to bring all its parts into harmony, 
and thus work together towards the attainment of the real end—the welfare 
of all. 

Now what evidence do the last five or six years supply to enable us to arrive 
at a certain conclusion on this point. At the commencement of the period se- 
lected, (which might have been extended much further backwards, ) we wit- 
nessed earnest, repeated, and almost universal petitioning, from all quarters and 
from every corner of the kingdom, praying that the endless outrages on the 
Constitution, arising out of the corrupt mode in which the third branch of the 
Legislative Body was put together, might be stopped. These prayers were ad- 
dressed to both Houses ; but would have remained unattended to in both, but 
from ‘‘ the pressure from without,” which forced the Lower House by the 
most unparalleled exertions to put itself somewhat more in order, and to reecho 
in some degree the national voice. This, however, was only accomplished 
by the application (though very imperfectly) of the great constitutional prin- 
ciple of Responsibility. When the change had proceeded so far as to overcome 
the resistance in the Commons, what did we witness ?—why, nothing less than 
acoup d’état, on the part of the Nation, before the other House could be 
brought to see its actual position, on the brink of a precipice, on the edge of 
which it has ever since been hovering! Happily the evil was got over for the 
time; but only by the application of an irregular and very unconstitutional 
power, which, though it may sometimes be necessary, it is always hazardous to 
call into action, and ought never to be resorted to but in cases of the extremest 
urgency. Well, it was thought and fully expected by many, that this unusual 
demonstration would render all similar appeals unnecessary ; and that the errors 
which had been committed in the attempt to retain irresponsible power would 
be seen, acknowledged, and no longer persisted in. But what did the very first 
session of the Reformed Pailiament show ?—why just the reverse of all that was 
reasonably hoped for: all the good measures of the Government were rejected 
by the Upper House, all the bad and equivocal ones adopted. To such a pitch 
was this carried, that the supporters of the Ministry in the Lower House 
dwindled by degrees to a bare majority; and the exasperation in the public 
mind rose to that height, that the party who formed a large majority in the 
Upper House was emboldened to strike down the Ministry at a blow, to put 
themselves into the saddle, and to call a fresh Parliament; in which they suc- 
ceeded in reducing the majority of their opponents so considerably, as to leave 
it for some time a matter of doubt if they could again be ousted. When, how- 
ever, at last the Whig Ministry was reseated, what was the line of conduct 
pursued in the Upper House? It is fresh in every one’s recollection, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to go mueh into detail; but the character of the Opposi- 
tion was such as to evince an utter recklessness of consequences. The Irish 
Clergy were doomed to remain, as hitherto, between the two fires of an exaspe- 
rated population on the one hand and a remorseless party-spirit on the other ; 
from the effects of which they have only been temporarily saved by an act 
having been hurried through both Houses at the close of the session to prevent 
a former act being enforced against them! Bills were thrown out on the most 
frivolous and paltry pretences,—one on the ground of having been advocated 

y O'Connell ; other bills were disfigured and mutilated so as to be scarcely 
recognizable; in short, all the freaks and pranks of a set of madmen were 
enacted. Now what does all this prove, but that the parties so acting felt 
themselves accountable to no one for their conduct—felt themselves beyond the 
reach of the principle of Responsibility; for had there been the smallest 
restraint upon them of this kind, it is quite certain that they could not so have 
demeaned themselves. Is there not, then, a case made out—that irresponsible 
power has crept into the Constitution; and that it must be removed, as being 
contrary to its true spirit, and to the public welfare? Here is clearly a wrong 
committed, for which a remedy must be found. 

It is to no purpose to say that the power above described has always existed, 
and that we have therefore no right to abrogate or take it away: this is no 
answer; for the abuse, or rather the usurpation, existed long before it was 
clearly perceived, and circumstances only have brought it more prominently 
forward than before. The period is now arrived when this anomaly in the 
Constitution is felt, and felt as a great and insupportable grievance: it is clearly 
seen that the system is no longer capable of working in harmony with its several 
parts ; and there is therefore now only the alternative of restoring this harmony, 
or, if that be not practicable, of breaking it up altogether. To me it appears we 
are not yet reduced to the latter horn of the dilemma, but that there is still a 
Way open, and that in strict conformity with the true spirit and theory of the 
Constitution,—namely, by restoring (or if it never really existed there before, 
of introducing) the priociple of Responsibility into it. I+ is searcely necessary 
to add, that this is only to be attained by making the Upper House amenable 
in its public conduct, in the same way as is applied to all functionaries siinilarly 
circumstanced,—namely, periodical elections, by a constituency removed as far 
as possible out of the reach of any sinister bias. it is not necessary here to go 
into dctalon the modus del:gandi ; it is sufficient for the present purpose to 
point out what is wanted—not how to ¢o it. q 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. ° 


THE MONARCHY AND THE PEERAGE. 


Ir any reply has been made to the arguments by which we endea- 
voured to controvert Lord Jonn RussExw’s assertion, that to re- 
form the House of Peers would bring the Monarchy into unques- 
tionable danger, we have not seen it. The Leeds Mercury agrees 
with Lord Jonn; and regards it as ‘ unquestionable that the 
“abolition of the Aristocratic branch of the Legislature would be 
very speedily followed by knocking off the Monarchical head.” 
But it is not proposed to abolish the Aristocratic branch 
of the Legislature: this is a misrepresentation very common 
with the advocates of Irresponsible Legislation. It is also very 
easy to designate any proposition as tending (literally or figura- 
tively) to knock off the King’s head: but not a shadow of reason 
is adduced to prove that such would be the consequence of con- 
verting the present House of Peers into an elective assembly. It 
will not be expected, therefore, that we should surrender the 
opinion maintained in the last number but one of this journal, 
that all apprehensions of danger to the Crown from a reform of 
the Peers’ House are groundless. 

The Leeds Mercury, however, undertakes to answer for us, on a 
point of some delicacy, and to an effect which we certainly are not 
prepared to make good— 

‘* We are quite sure that a paper of less ability thau the Spectator would be 
able to find more grounds of objection to an hereditary King than to hereditary 
Lords. For example, suppose the editor to try his hand at an argument on the 
act of his Majesty last November, we will engage for it he would make out a 
stronger case against Monarchy than he has ever made out against the 
Peerage.” 

The objection to the Peers is that they disregard the wishes of 
the Nation, as expressed in the votes of our Representatives. 
They are perfectly independent of the Commons, and act as if 
they were so. Ifthe King were placed in similar circumstances, 
and acted with the same contempt of the National Representa- 
tives, the argument against an hereditary Monarchy would be 
irresistible. But what is the fact? We take the case presented 
to us by the Leeds journalist ; and we find that the King changed 
his course in compliance with the declared wish of the House of 
Commons. He took anew set of Ministers in November, and 
appealed to the Electors for their opinion on what he had done: 
that opinion was adverse to the proceeding ; and in the April fol- 
lowing he took back his old Ministers again. The required 
change was not only made, but very speedily brought about. 
Never was there a more palpable proof of the necessity under 
which a King of England is placed of complying with the wishes 
of the majority of the People, when made known through the 
recognized organs of their will. In fact, the King had no choice : 
he is dependent on the House of Commons for the means of 
carrying on the Government—nay, for the means of personal 
subsistence. What more could be required of the President of 
a Republic? 

But how stands the case with the Lords? 
their course. 





They altered not 
On the contrary, they threw aside the semblance 
of Liberalism, and treated the measures of the People’s Represen- 
tatives, and of the Ministers restored by the Monarch because the 
People’s Representatives supported them, with wanton defiance. 
There was not a single bill of importance sent up to them by the 
Commons, that they did not contemptuously reject or insolently 


mutilate. And who could say them “ nay ?” 
sible to none. None could call them to account. They ha 
constituents. Their “supplies” depended on no annual vote: 
ELLENBOROVGH's sinecure and LynpuuRst's pension are as yet 
protected by statute. 

Here, then, we see the difference between the position of the 
hereditary Lawgivers and the hereditary Monarch. The Monarch, 
as recent experience proves, is essentially responsible: the Peers 
are irresponsible authors of mischief: therefore, while a change 
is not required in the Monarchy, it is seen to be necessary in the 
constitution of the House of Peers. 

One of the common objections to an hereditary Monarchy is, 
that a King is more costly than the elective Chief Magistrate of a 
Republic. To this we reply, that he needs not be. The same 
power which forced the Sovereign to take back his discarded 
Cabinet, can cut down the Civil List. No alteration of the Consti- 
tution is required to effect that, should it be deemed desirable. 

It is possible that the King for the time being may be a mad- 
man. This is supposing the worst case that can happen. Well, it 
belongs to Parliament—in other words, it depends on the House 
of Commons, the dealer out of the money—to determine who 
shall be Regent. Mr. Pirr denied the right of the late King to 
assume the Regency, on the first derangement of Gzorer the 
Third ; and the House of Commons by a considerable majority 
resolved, that it was the right of Parliament to supply the defect 
in the personal exercise of the Royal authority. Thus we see 
that even the extreme case of imbecility or madness—the se- 
verest trial of Sovereignty by descen{—is safely provided for; and 
that, in effect, the People’s Representatives nominate the Regent 
as well as his Ministers. 

The Leeds Mercury lays great stress on the advantage of 
“ stability ” in a Government; and we are not disposed to under- 
value it, But does the irresponsible legislative authority of the 
Peers contribute to stability ? Will a lengthened struggle between 
the two Chambers render the Government firm, even supposing 
that eveniually the Peers should yield? No one, however, can say 


They were —— 
no 
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that there is the slightest appearance of an intention to give way 
on the part of the Peers. An able writer in the last number of 
Fraser's Magazine maintains that the House of Lords is not 
sufficiently Conservative: the tone of the Tories has become more 
confident since Lord Joun Russexu and the Ministerial Press 
have declared against Peerage Reform. 

Another session of unavailing effort to pass good measures into 
laws, will produce a mass of dissatisfaction which would en- 
danger the stability of any Government. The Ministry, if they 
are wise, may retain their popularity; but the institution of the 
hereditary Peerage will become more odious. It will be recog- 
nized as the cause of vast practical evil—of grievous wrong to 
individuals, to large classes of men, and to the whole country. 
A truce to dreamy theories and holyday sentimentalisms on this 
subject ; we view it eminently and entirely ina PRACTICAL light. 
Change, for the sake of change, is just the last thing which 
the Reformers of England desire. But if the Lords persevere in 
their present courses,—and we see no indication of a design to 
turn aside,—it will be discovered that the House of Peers, as at 
present constituted, is an obstacle in the way of improvement, 
which it would be folly not to remove. 

Whole columns of our journal might be filled with the cata- 
logue of practical improvements now wanted—wanted urgently— 
wanted without delay—which the Peers may be expected to pre- 
vent, to retard, or to cripple. We shall mention but two or three. 
. And we begin—we ought to begin— with Ireland : for if Ireland 
deserves the room that it occupies in our newspapers six times 
a week for months together, for vituperation, it surely claims the 
first place in the thoughts of British statesmen for redress—for 
justice. 

It is undeniable that the Irish Municipal system is rotten to 
the core. The existing Corporations are for the most part made 
up of jobbing, partisan, paupers. Had the men of property and 
the reputable inhabitants of the principal towns the election of 
their local rulers, scarcely one member of the present corporations 
would be chosen. Yet these men make laws for nearly a million 
of persons, neglect the most ordinary duties belonging to their 
Offices, promote religious and political discord, convert the forms of 
justice (e. g. jury trial) into instruments of factious vengeance, 
embezzle and squander the public funds, and pass their time in 
drinking Orange toasts and doing the dirty work of Orange patrons. 
Surely the refusal to purge this foul mass of corruption is a 
grievous wrong to the inhabitants of the Irish towns. But what 
rational person expects the Peers to pass a measure altogether 
effectual for that purpose? The improved administration of local 
affairs in Ireland would increase O'CONNELL’s immediate influ- 
ence; and that of itself will suffice to cause the Lords to reject or 
render all but useless any measure of Irish Municipal Reform. 

The same may be said of Irish Church Reform. In vain have 
the interests of the Protestant Church been proved to be bound 
up in the passing of the Conimons’ Bill—the clergy have been 
handed over to law and starvation. In vain has the impossibility of 
peaceably collecting the tithe from the peasant been demonstrated 
—the Lords did not care though the slaughter at Rathcormac 
Were repeated once a month. Why should they care? the suffer- 
ings of the Irish, whether pastors or flock, touched not them: 
they. took “an imposing attitude,” intrenched in the fortress 
of their irresponsibility. But, in the mean while, bitter is the 
suffering of the clergy, whom they have forced to beg the bread 
of charity ; and stronger is the hatred of the wild millions of 
Munster and Connaught, whom they would not unwillingly have 
made over to the tender mercies of dragoons. Is there any pros- 
pect of the Peers yielding next session on this measure? Not 
the least. Cannot every one see, then, that the Peers are the 
authors of the mischief whose existence is so sensibly felt by 
millions? Can the obstinate refusal to amend so faulty and mis- 
ehievous an institution promote the stability of the State? 

We have indicated two measures of vast national importance; 
but if we glance at minor ones we shall find the Peers still the 
foes of improvement—still the authors of grievous practical wrong. 
Let us take an example from the common-life business-of England. 
During the last session, a bill for a railroad in a Northern county 
was carried without difficulty through the House of Commons. 
The Members for the district through which it was to pass, and 
the Representatives of a very large manufacturing town to which 
it was deemed peculiarly advantageous, would as soon have thought 
of taking the Chiltern Hundreds as of opposing the bill—so useful 
was it deemed to their constituents. When the Lords had to deal 
with it, there were of course the usual underhand attempts to 
secure support. One nobleman of great estate said it was an 
objection in his mind, that the bill had been sanctioned by so large 
a majority of the Commons. Another declared his opposition to it 
at all events, because it would injure his own property. The 
advantage to the public weighed not with him. His brother 
Peers on the Committee, moved by the esprit du corps, joined him 
and threw out the bill. Had these Lords been members of an 
elective and responsible body, they would have voted differently, 
We are sure. . 

Is it not a notorious fact, that the opposition of certain Peers to 
measures of internal improvement is bought off, every session, by 
enormous sums, given nominally as purchase-money for land, 
through which a road, or canal, or railway is to pass? Would a 
Member of the Commons dare to make such terms—to ask the 
same price for a slice of his estate, that a Peer can obtain ? 

& Thus it is found that in large and in small matters the irrej 











sponsible power of our hereditary legislators is productive of 
practical evil. The question is, tow long we shall continue to 
endure this rough-shod trampling on our rights and inte 
rests? Some reply, “Until the Peers become more reasonable 
and wise,"—a period which may be indefinitely postponed, 
Others say, with more sense and spirit, as it seems to us, 
“ No longer than we can help it; no longer than is found ne- 
cessary for turning their Lordships’ House into an elective chamber 
by lawful and peaceable means.” Until this change is brought 
about, and both Houses of Parliament are made to legislate at 
least on the same principles, it is idle to talk about the stability 
of the Government,—meaning thereby, the preservation of the 
Peers’ House as it is. 





TORY EMBARRASSMENT AND OVERTURES. 


A LARGE majority of the House of Peers are resolute Tories : thig 
no one disputes. But the Tories maintain that the King is on 
their side, and that the Registration ‘has given them a considerable 
majority of the Electors. In other words, King, Lords, and Com- 
mons are Tory. Yet the Government isconducted by Whigs, and 
supported by Radicals. In this country, then, the minority 
governs ; and a minority too which is described as being immea- 
surably inferior to the majority in property, intelligence, moral 
character—in all the elements of influence. This is indeed 
passing strange; so strange that it cannot be true. 

We asked last week why the Tories did not dissolve the present 
Parliament? If they are sure of King, Peers, and Peope, 
where would be the difficulty, where the hazard of such a step? 
The Standard, in reply to our question, says— 

** We may answer, in the first place, because they cannot. But that answer, 
though decisive, would still be incomplete: for our belief is, that the Con- 
servatives, even if they could, would not dissolve Parliament, seeing that there 
is good ground for expecting a fair Conservative majority at the next meeting of 
the House of Commons. _ It is in this manner that the registry will first tell, 
and perhaps tell most usefully.” 

But why cannot the Tories dissolye the Parliament? We are 
assured that the King is eager to get rid of the “ Beggar-bullied 
Whigs,”—well, all that is required is the Royal sign-manual: 
and we are also told that the Country is anxious to return a 
majority of Tory Members,—well, give it the much-desired 
opportunity. If the Tories speak the truth when they assert 
their predominance at Court and among the Electoral body, they 
can dissolve the Parliament and reinstate Sir Rosert PEEL in 
Downing Street. The fact of their reluctance and profesed inabi- 
lity to dissolve the Parliament, is directly at variance with their 
alleged influence over King and Commons. Reconcile these 
contradictions, ‘gentlemen; or cease from bragging of your sus 
premacy. 

But the Tories have “ good ground for expecting a fair Con- 
servative majority at the next meeting of the House of Commons.” 
Indeed! what is the ground? There is only one way of obtaining 
the expected (?) majority,—namely, by the ratting of the Minis- 
terialists. How many must rat to constitute “ a fair majority?” 
Taking the majority of the present Ministers at its lowest figure— 
say 36—a gain of 18 would be required to bring parties even. 
The Tories sneer at 36 as a wretched “ measuring-cast majority ;” 
of course, then, they would consider 50 as not more than a “ fair 
Conservative majority.” To give them this number, they must 
lure 25 more deserters from the Liberal camp. Thus, 43 (18 and 
25) Ministerialists must have signified their intention of ratting, 
in order to give the Tories “ good ground” for expecting a fair 
majority. Now we ask the Standard to name a dozen Members, 
whose accession it anticipates ?—But it is a waste of words to ex- 
pose the futility of this excuse for not dissolving the Parliament. 

The fact is, that the Tories have been defeated in the Registra~ 
tion Courts, and would fain effect a compromise. This was 
plainly enough hinted at in the Standardof Monday. After giving 
an extract from the Oxford Herald, which sagaciously recom- 
mended to Lord Mretsourne to throw off O'ConNELL and gain 
over the Conservatives, the Standard goes on to observe— 

“‘ What our Oxford contemporary says is perfectly true. If Ministers should 
pursue a moderate course in Parliament, and administer the government of the 
country with ordinary moderation, Conservatives must perforce support them. 
. ..». Now, in the case of such a man as Sir Robert Peel, or the Duke of 
Wellington, the notion that he takes office otherwise than reluctantly, and 
under a painful sense of public duty, cannot but seem absurd in the eyes of any 
rational being. But two men cannot make an Administration; and Sir Ro- 
bert and his Grace would naturally bring into office with them friends to whom 
the public service would not be, as it would to them, so cbviously at least, @ 
burden and a loss. We therefore should not regret to see—and we believe in 
this particular we speak the Conservative sense of the country—we could even 
wish to see a safe Whig Government, such as the Conservatives of the country 
could support.” 

This may be very cunning, but it will not answer the intended 
purpose. The Times also informs us that Lord MreLBourNE 
might have had Sir Rosert Peer fora colleague, if he had been 
so minded— 

‘ Lord Melbourne last year rejected a coalition which had been proposed to 
him from a friendly and elevated quarter, because it might involve a sacrifice 
of principles, and, consequently, 0 — reputation. His Lordship might 
since, it is probable, either have effected a coalition with the same parties 
most honourable to himself, and to the country most gratifying and useful, or 
at least by the constitutional spirit of his measures have obtained their disiu- 
terested support.” 

Lord Mecsourne knew last year, as he must know now, that 
a coalition with the Tories would doom his Administration to 
inevitable and speedy ruin. He saw last year, as he must see 
now, that the Tories cringe only because they have been worsted. 
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Did they propose to him to join the Pee. Administration ? Would 
they ask his assistance if they could stand alone? The fact of 
their willingness to make terms with him, proves their inability 
to impose them. If Lord MeLnourne can forget the treatment 
he received last November, so far as to trust’'Tory professions of 
willingness to support him, he must be little better than an 
imbecile—instead of the firm and clear-sighted statesman which 
the Reformers now consider him. 

We believe that no Minister ever received so largg a share of 
perfectly disinterested support from Members of Parliament, from 
the Country, and we may add from the Press, as Lord MEt- 
BOURNE commands, because he deserves it. There are at least 
150 Members of the House of Commons who vote steadily in sup- 
port of Ministers, not because they are Ministers, but because 
they are Liberals. This honourable, independent, regular, and 
efficient support, the Tories advise Lord Metsourne to discard, 
in order to form a junction with the Duke and Perr; who, it is 
admitted, must provide at the public expense for persons to whom 
the public service would not be “a burden and a loss ”—that is 
to say, for ‘a crew of placehunters. There never was any thing 
more impudent than this proposal; but even such a suggestion 
vould not have come from the Tories, were they not conscious of 
being the defeated party, and desirous of making terms, before 
the operation of the Municipal Act shall have struck another blow 
on their influence in the provinces. 





ON WHICH SIDE ARE THE PEOPLE? 


Tue author of an article on the State of Parties, in /raser’s Maga- 
zine for November, has made ample use of Lord BroueHam's 
“important contribution to the Conservative cause” in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review. The Tories find it very con- 
venient to take Lord Broucuam, whom Fraser indecorously styles 
‘his tipsy Lordship,” as the mouthpiece of the Reformers; and 
chuckle over his assertion or admission, ‘ that.a large majority 
not only of the Peers, but of the property of the country, is alarmed 
at, if not positively averse to, reform.” They argue, fairly enough, 
that if the Peers and the men of property are on their side, the 
People, of whose support, Lord BrougHam and the Reformers 
boast, ‘ must obviously be the mass or multitude of those who 
have no property.” 

But we refuse to allow that Lord Bouenam is entitled to 
call jhimself or to be considered an organ of the Liberal party. 
He is a disappointed and a slippery politician, still looking out 
for place; and we agree with the writer in Fraser's Magazine, 
that his notorious paper in the Edinburgh Review speaks clearly 
to the following effect—‘ There is much to be said on both sides ; 
I could make out a good case for etther ; and if I am to be on your 
side of the question, I must have a tangible and suflicient reason 
for it!’ A writer so characterized is not to be held up as an au- 
thority on doubtful points of party polities. 

Having assumed Lord Broveuam’s very questionable postu- 
late as an admitted truth, it is easy to make out a case in 
favour of placing the Government in the hands of the Tories; for 
no man of sense will pretend that “the mass or multitude of 
those who have no property ” can control the conduct of affairs in 
such a country as England. We deny, however, not only that 
there is any proof of this great preponderance of property on the 
Tory side, but, for the reasons subjoined, we dispute the proba- 
bility of such being the fact. 

Look at the Peerage. Of what materials is the Tory majority 
composed? Strike out of the list the pauper Lords—the pen- 
sioned sons of lawyers, soldiers, diplomatists, and officials,—most 
of whom are men of far less substance than thriving shopkeepers, 
—and we believe that the preponderance, perhaps of numbers 
even, would be found on the Liberal side. There cannot be a 
greater mistake than to suppose that a numerical majority of the 
whole House of Peers carries with it the greater portion of the 
wealth of the Peerage. 

Turn then to the Electoral body. It is undeniable, that at the 
last election the Reformers were taken by surprise, and many 
thousands were found to be unregistered. This disqualified the 
householders—not the old freemen; and it was to the freemen 
that the Tories were indebted for their increase. The masses 
were against the Ministry; as we proved at the time, by a re- 
ference to the comparative numbers of the constituents of Liberals 
and of Tories. Without the freemen, the Tories had not, as they 
have not, and never will have, a chance. This the Tories know 
right well; and hence the desperate struggle for the freemen by 
these sticklers for the supremacy of property. The Liberals 
would gladly by any lawful means sweep away all who vote on such 
a tenure; but the Tories will not permit them. Why ?—Because 
the Tories depend upon the votes of those venal paupers. But if 
it were true that the independent men of property were on their 
side, there would not be the necessity of keeping up the race of 
freemen. At Liverpool, Bristol, Norwich, Yarmouth, York, 
Ipswich, Hull, and other places were the freemen abound, the 
Liberal candidates uniformly poll the majority of votes of those who 
have any thing to lose: the houseless and the penniless are brought 
up by the thousand to vote for the Tory candidates. In London, 
too, if it be true that the districts of Saffron Hill, Field Lane, and 
such like, furnish more Liberal than Tory votes, it is also a fact 
that the poorer order of freemen in the City support the Tories. 
Numbers of these, as Alderman Woop stated publicly on the 


hustings, are or haye been in the habit of taking bribes from the 
Tories, 








From one end of the country to the other it will be found, that 
the Liberals rely on the householders, men of substance to a 
greater or les§ degree—all of them to.a certain extent having 
something to lose; while the Tories would be thrown out of nearly 
every borough in England, were it not for the purchaseable votes 
of the poorer freemen. These facts render it very improbable 
that the mass of property is on the Tory side, though there may 
be more rich individuals in their ranks. 

As regards the right of poer men to have an equal influence 
with the wealthy in the government of the country, there is not 
much use in arguing the point; because they cannot have it. In 
every country, and under every form of government, the superior 
influence of property over poverty is apparent. The owner of 
Burlington House may have only one vote in his own name, the 
same as the shopkeeper in Burlington Areade; but how many 
are there whose vote a word from the great man would turn one 
way or the other! It is unprofitable to discuss the question of 
abstract right, in a country where the inequality of conditions 
is so great as it is in England. 

The writer in Fraser's Magazine seems to admit that the vast 
numerical majority of the nation is Anti-Tory; for he says thata 
Universal Suffrage Parliament would make Mr. Waxk.ry Prime 
Minister, and Mr. O'Connetu Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
late Registration has given the Reformers a majority of the 
Electors ; of those Electors, the majority who have any thing to 
lose—the householders namely—are also Reformers. This being 
the case, we think we are entitled to say that Taz Props are 
with us, in the same sense as we say that the Peers are with the 
Tories,—that is, the majority of the People are Anti-Tory. 





TREASON IN THE ORANGE CAMP. 


Tue person who styles himself Colonel Farrman has, found what 
is vulgarly called “ a rough customer ” in Mr. Joseph Haywoop 
of Sheffield, now or lately Grand Master and Grand Secretary of 
the First Central Body of the Yorkshire Orangemen, Haywoon, 
it will be recollected, charged FairMAn, the trusted official and 
delegate of the Duke of CumBERLAND and Lord Kenyon, with 
sounding the brethren in Yorkshire as to the propriety of deposing 
the present King, setting aside the Princess Vicrorra,and placing 
the Duke of CumuerLanp on the throne. Fairman authorized 
the Morning Post to deny the charge; and left his card at the 
Home Office, which he could safely do, as no legal proceeding s 
had been instituted against him, But Haywoop returns to the 
attack, and avers that his accusation can be “ verified on oath, 
as FarrMAN made “ the recital” in question in presence of “ three 
more of the brethren.” This is very awkward. Knowing no- 
thing of Haywoop, we might suppose it just possible that he, 
not FarrmMan, should be the liar; but if three more of these 
godly Orangemen appear against the ci-devant friend of the 
Princess Otive of Cumberland, we really find it hard to credit 
the assertion of this important personage against such an over- 
balance of opposing testimony. 

But we are reminded that, though Farrman may have used 
language, and prompted the Orangemen to deeds, little short of 
treason, the Duke of CumBeRLAND and Lord KENYON are not 
necessarily implicated in his proceedings: FarrmMaNn must have 
overstepped his instructions. Possibly—but it is unfortunate for 
the Duke and Lord Kenyon, that their recent declarations re- 
specting the establishment of Orange Lodges in the Army render 
it impossible to believe a word they say on this subject. Not that 
they are wilful liars; but that their memories are so exceedingly 
capricious and uncertain in all that concerns Orangeism! The 
Courier has this week given extracts from the evidence of Lord 
Kznyon before the Orange Committee, and we agree with our 
contemporary that a more humiliating exhibition never was made 
by Peer or Commoner. Had one! of low degree been detected 
in such glaring misstatements and palpable shuffling in the wit- 
ness-box of a court of justice, the Judge would have said, “ Take 
that man down—he stands committed for prevarication.” But 
Lord Kenyon only laboured under the same marvellous defect 
of memory which seems to have afflicted the Duke of CumBeEr- 
LAND, Mr. Cuerwoopr, Mr. Maxwe tt, and others connected 
with the Orange Club. 

The public will not, we are persuaded, suffer its attention to 
be diverted from this matter, The illegal tampering with the 
Army—the correspondence and speeches of the Deputy Orange 
Secretary—the refusal to exhibit important documents—the dis 
creditable and equivocating conduct of some of the Chief Orange 
witnesses before the Committee—and finally, the project, which 
the evidence just printed discloses, of estublishing an Orange 
Club at the very gates of Kensington Palace, where our future 
Queen resides—all tend to keep alive the suspicion of a dark and 
dangerous plot. 





THE TIMES versus THE CATHOLIC CLERGY. 
Tue Times complains of the “absolute power” of the Catholic 
priesthood. Their power of taxation is declared to be “ more than 
Royal.” 

“* They frame the scale of each impost at their leisure, and read out from the 
altar the name of every farmer, specifying how much he is to pay,—such an 
one 2d. per acre, such another 3d., a third 4d., and so on; and wo be to him 
who hesitates about paying this arbitrary, unequal, often vindictive, and forced 
contribution, of which all complain bitterly, but eat the leek invariably ; for 
it is an election fund, and laid on, Jevied, exacted (whether honestly ongeget 
or not is another question) by ‘his Reverence’—the most absolute, selfish, 
coarse, and hateful tyrant that ever oppressed*the earth.” 
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This is indeed wonderful. There are seven millions of Irish- 
men, sup to be the most turbulent people in existence, who 
yet submit to be taxed against their will, by about two thousand 
persons, absolutely dependent upon them, the tax-payers, for their 
means of subsistence. They all complain, and all invariably 
submit !—This is sheer nonsense. There may be grumblers, and 
unwilling contributors to the election-fund, but the majority must 
be voluntary subscribers. 

The influence of the Catholic priesthood must be counteracted. 
So says the Times. But how? Hear the Thunderer—once on 
the side of the Catholic peasantry and clergy, now the organ of 
the Orange parsons. 

“ We repeat it—Zngland must interpose. Our Protestant Church, and our 
Protestant brethren, must not be sacrificed for the despicable object of accom- 
modating some dozen or two of drivelling Whigs with a twelvemonth’s lodging 
in Downing Street and Whitehall at the public expense.” 

And we wish to be informed what England is todo? A few 
days ago the Zimes recommended the employment of force; but 
against whom? Are the priests to be dragged to prison? Scarcely, 
we imagine. Are {they to be restrained from allusions to politics 
from the altar, while the Protestant parsons beat the drum eccle- 
siastic in their pulpits? The existing laws are sufficiently severe 
against sedition, spoken or written; but the priests have no occa- 
sion to be seditious. Will persecution convert the Irish peasantry 
to the love of tithes and Protestantism? On the contrary, it 
would, if possible, augment their hatred of both. What then is 
tobe done? How is England to interpose? 

There is only one method of putting an end to religious and 
political agitation in Ireland; and that is, to treat the Irish as 
we have treated the Scotch. They would have a right, according 
to British principles of government, to have the Catholic religion 
again established as the national faith; but this the Catho- 
lics themselves do not ask for. At the same time, they never 
will be satisfied until the Church of the Protestant minority is 
overthrown. To effect this change, England should interfere. 
But as to putting down priestly influence by forcible interpo- 
sition in behalf of the Protestant Ascendancy, the plan has been 
tried for centuries, and has failed. 





PERPLEXED AGRICULTURISTS. 


Lorp Daruineron told the Shropshire farmers, the other day, 
that although a majority of the Members of the House of Com- 
maons Were disposed to relieve the agricultural interest, yet they 
disagreed on the means of administering that relief. On one 
point, indeed, they were united; and that was, to maintain the 
Corn-duty at its present rate. Yet a glance at the price of home- 
grown corn, and the enormous duty on the foreign product, proves 
that the Corn-laws are inadequate for their intended purpose—they 
cannot keep up the price permanently beyond four or five shil- 
lings a bushel. The East’Suffolk farmers have discovered this; 
and therefore they clamour for a depreciation of the currency, and 
protest that the ounce of gold should be coined into sia: sove- 
reigns,—which would be the same thing as paying their creditors 
about 13s. 4d.in the pound. It was stated by Mr. W. A. Suutp- 
MAM, one of the orators at a numerous meeting of the landed 
Sy eigaey of East Suffolk, that on the 21st of July last the East 
suffolk Association passed a resolution instructing the County 
Members to move that the Supplies be stopped until the demands 
of the agriculturists were complied with. Thus it seems that 
extseme measures are not in favour with the Radicals only. 
These same gentlemen, in conjunction with others in the Metro- 
yolis and various parts of the country, are busied in the formation 
of a Central Society—an Agricultural Parliament—to hold its 
Sittings in London. They also passed a resolution that no Go- 
vernment deserved support which was not prepared to depreciate 
the currency. How like you this, “ Peel’s-bill Peet?” You 
gained no favour with the Landed interest by demonstrating that 
the Malt-tax was economical, productive, and indispensable; but 
when you come to deal with the Currency-doctors, you will be still 
more offensive. Not merely the Suffolk farmers, but those of 
Yorkshire, Kent, and Cambridge, were stated to be of the same 
mind regarding the currency—all of them attributing to you their 
ruin. 

As a constantly progressive depreciation of the currency is 
scarcely contemplated, but merely a miraculous return to the 
state of things in 1819, it is plain that the debtor portion of the 
Janded gentlemen would alone be the parties benefited. This 
they do not yet exactly comprehend,—and we trust that they will 
not be enlightened on the subject at the expense of the rest of the 
community; but they must now understand that the Corn-laws 
re of little service to them. Why, then, adhere to them so ob- 
stinately? Let the Anti-Corn-law people have a “ spell,” and see 
what they will do for the country—farmers and all— with a free 
trade in corn. Let them have their twenty years’ turn; and it 
may happen that at the end of that period, he would be reckoned 
= consummate blockhead who proposed a return to the protective 
system. The increased rent of land for building, gardens, and 
other urban uses, might more than compensate the proprietor for 
the cost of “ laying down” tillage-ground in permanent pasture ; 
while the tenant might find the breeding of cattle a far more 
profitable business than raising wheat at 40s. the quarter. And 
this might be brought about without cheating any one. 








PARTISANSHIP OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY : 
MR. SINGLETON’S EVIDENCE. 


From the evidence given before Sir Gzorez Grey's Intimida- 
tion Committee, we showed, last week, that if the Catholic priest- 
hood were active partisans in Irish elections, the clergy of the 
Established Church in that country set them an example of sys- 
tematic and unscrupulous interference in the turmoil of political 
warfare. We adduced the admission of Tory witnesses to the fact, 
that the Protestant clergy are in the habit of “speaking politically 
from the pulpit ;” that they “ interfere in elections,” and “con- 
tribute to the excitement of the voters on their side.” As a par- 
ticular instance of this meddling in elections, we cited the be- 
haviour of a Protestant parson, who headed a troop of armed 
Orange homicides, and, pistol in hand, rode with them into Trim, 
in Meath county, while the election was going on. Nothing that 
we have seen alleged against the Catholic priesthood comes up 
to this. 

In England, the conduct of tlie Protestant clergy on all sides 
is more moderate in its seeming. They have a different class of 
persons to deal with; and they manage by less violent methods 
to attain their ends more effectually than their brethren who 
garrison the fortress of ecclesiastical abuses in Ireland. With 
scarcely an exception, the witnesses admit the interference of the 
English clergy in party contests to a very great extent. 

Mr. JosepH Parkes declares, that both the Established and 
Dissenting clergy exercise the most extensive influence; and he 
mentions a circumstance of the North Warwickshire election, 
which shows how far some of the former went on the Tory side. 
Mr. Parkes found on the register eight or ten brethren of Lord 
Leicester's Hospital, who are a corporation entitled to freehold 
votes. A majority ofthem signed the requisition to Captain Gre- 
GORY, and were known to be Liberals. They were, besides, es- 
pecially inimical to Mr. DuepA.z, the Tory candidate, with 
whom they had a lawsuit. But after all, most of them voted for 
Mr. Duepa_g, under the direct threat of the Reverend Mr. Ken- 
DAL, Master of the Hospital, that he would disfranchise them, as 
he was empowered to do by the statutes of the Hospital, if they 
went a mile or two out of town without leave. Yet Mr. Parkes 
actually saw this very same Mr. Kenpat bring up several of the 
brethren in two chaises to Coventry, and poll them against Mr. 
Gregory, though they had signed the requisition to that gentle- 
man to come forward! 

Speaking of the last Devonshire election, Mr. JAMEs TERRELL 
says— 

ue I believe the influence of the clergy was most powerful against us. Though 
we have from, 200 to 300 parishes, there were not above six clergymen who 
voted for Lord John; and of those only three or four were beneficed in the 
division: and I believe the influence of the large body of the clergy which was 
in every part excited against us, both in reference to their tithes and their 
being in many cases also Magistrates, operated very powerfully on the last 
election.” 

The same witness states, that by a threat to take his tithes in 
kind, which is annoying beyond measure to a farmer, the clergy- 
man can frequently influence his vote. From this we may con- 
clude, that a Tithe Commutation Act would diminish the political 
power of the Parsonocracy,—one of the many good reasons for 
passing such a measure as soon as may be. 

Much has been said of the haranguing of Irish priests in their 
churches: but Mr. TERRELL states, that one of the Devonshire 
clergy called his parishioners together in vestry, and harangued 
them against Lord Joun; and that another, after his sermon was 
finished, immediately started on a canvassing expedition. A third 
never let his parishioners alone till the day of election arrived ; he 
was constantly “teazing” them to vote against Lord Joun. Not 
content with his own exertions in the pulpit, he procured an as- 
sistant from the hotbed of bigotry at Exeter, to preach political 
discourses for him; and after the election he lectured those who 
voted against Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Rozert Scort, a Worcestershire Magistrate, states, that 
at the election in Staffordshire, the Reverend Mr. Bevan, of 
Womborne, “ took round a paper and and got almost every voter 
in the parish to sign it, pledging himself to vote for the party who 
should be brought forward on that side.” 

Mr. Jamxs Fioranceg, a solicitor, now resident at Fulham, 
says thatin the Essex election, the Church and Dissenting clergy- 
men “took a very decided part :” of the former, “a large majo- 
rity were Conservative in their politics.” He does not know of any 
instances of intimidation, but they were active “ canvassers.’ 

Mr. Joun James, a retired solicitor, gave stronger testimony as 
to the interference of the Herefordshire clergy against the Liberal 
candidates. The Dean and Chapter of Hereford exercise much 
influence, and intimidate the artisans employed in repairing the 
Cathedral, and all the tradesmen whom they can reach. When 
asked if the Cathedral dignitaries are gentlemen who generally 
carry their threats against voters into effect, he replies, “Indeed, I 
believe they are.” The clergy, he adds, are “ decidedly the most 
active canvassers ;” and tradesmen fear the loss of clerical custom, 
in case they give offence by their votes, more than if they 
thwarted any other set of men. : 

It is well known that the controlling authorities of our Univer- 
sities are clergymen ; and that at Cambridge, the Reverend Mr. 
Kine, Vice-Chancellor, exerts all his influence with the trades- 
people against Messrs. Rice ard Paryme, and in favour of the 
Tories. This is confirmed by the evidence of Mr. F, J. GUNNING, 
The Vice-Chancellor has the power of licensing lodging-houses 
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for students in the town ; and a day for that purpose was appointed 
in May 1834, when, owing to the retirement of the STANLEY 
section from the Grey Cabinet, and the appointment of Mr, 
Sprine Rice to the Colonial Secretaryship, a new election for 
Cambridge became necessary. As soon as this was known, the 
Vice-Chancellor postponed the licensing-day until after the elec- 
tion. In one instance, the licence of a lodging-house-keeper had 
‘been refused; but the Vice-Chancellor sent his compliments to 
the person, requesting him to vote for Sir Epobwarp SuapEn. The 
result of this application is not stated; but Mr..Gunnine quietly 
says, that he concluded from it that the Vice-Chancellor was not 
very unrelenting. 

Enough of evidence, for the present, on the subject of the un- 
scrupulous zeal with which the Protestant clergy of England as 
well as Ireland labour in the service of their political allies. How 
absurd is it to pretend that the conduct of the former is praise- 
worthy or venial, if the Catholic priesthood are so very reprehen- 
sible for doing the same thing! It is of no avail to urge that the 
Catholics are more violent in some cases than the English mi- 
nisters of the Protestant Church; for, as we remarked last week, 
the habits, cireumstances, and associations of the people whom 
they address must be taken into consideration. 

It seems to us, that if there ever was a class of men in whom 
strong excitement in political contests was excusable, the Ca- 
tholic priesthood of Ireland is that class. They behold themselves 
stripped by foreign bayonets of what they must consider their 
rightful property: that they have not forfeited their original and 
best title to it, is clear from the fact that the People of Ireland, 
for whose benefit the Church ought to be endowed, cleave to their 
priests, and spurn the beneficed clergymen ; and this has been the 
case for centuries. It is only by operating on the Legislature 
that they can have any chance of indirectly recovering, for the 
use of Catholics, part of that wealth of which their Church has 
been despoiled. Besides, the Report of the Committee is full of 
proof of the ardent sympathy which exists between the priesthood 
and their flocks. It is on account of their persevering and honest 
attachment to the Catholic faith, that for so long a period the mass 
of the Irish have been a proscribed race. The experience of the last 
few years has demonstrated that the only effectual mode of obtain- 
ing political benefits and equal rights for them is political agita- 
tion. Independently, therefore, of any prospect of worldly ad- 
vantage to themselves as a priesthood, the Catholic clergy would 
naturally be impelled to those unwearied exertions for the Liberal 
cand.dates which are so annoying and disastrous to the Tories. 
It is idle to talk about putting down this priestly influence, as 
long as the Church Establishment is maintained in Ireland, and 
other grievances remain unredressed. The Times foolishly com- 
plains of the efforts of the Catholics to reform the Church 
Establishment by disbanding it altogether, and declares that 
the Irish Liberals will never really be satisfied with any thing 
less. They never ought to be satisfied with less. No people, 
civilized or uncivilized, whatever may be their creed or country, 
ever will submit quietly to such an intolerable insult. The 
Scotch would not endure it, nor the English. There is no one so 
regardless of truth as to venture the assertion, that Englishmen 
would tolerate the establishment of a church, richly endowed by 
the nation, to which only one-tenth of the nation belonged. The 
experiment of endeavouring to force upon the Scottish people the 
ehurch of the minority has been tried, and we all know how it 
ended. Unless it can be made to appear that because a man is 
born in Ireland, it is criminal in him to seek for redress of those 
wrongs which Englishmen .and Scotchmen would be deemed 
idiots and cowards to bear without resistance, it is mere mouthing 
nonsense to inveigh against the exertions of the Catholic priest- 
hood to overthrow the Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland. They 
have the vast majority of the people with them; it is their 
nationality which renders them formidable, and guarantees the 
ultimate success of their efforts. 

The Times continues to fill its columns with the evidence of 
the Orange witnesses. We have already informed our readers of 
the fact, which the Times dishonestly suppressed,-that all this evi- 
dence is ex parte; and that the Committee expressly warned the 
public not to believe implicitly what had been stated, as the 
‘parties attacked had not been allowed the opportunity of defence. 
This being the case, there ought to have been some care at all 
events not to quote as indisputable, the evidence of such a person 
as Mr. Marrnew Sineteton. Mr. Patrick Lator, late Mem- 
ber for Queen's County, describes this person as a partisan Ma- 
gistrate. In answer tothe question “Do you know Mr. S1nGLE- 
TON by character?” Mr. Laror says— 

* Yes, I have known him by character as a Magistrate in our county for 
some years; and know he has always been considered a partisan, and a 
he not possessing the confidence of the people, or that administered even- 


anded justice : that was the character of him in our county, and for conduct 
of that nature he had been removed from another county.” 
oe. mre read an apology, signed by Mr. Singleton, to the Reverend 
. ‘* Yes, Idid; therz had been a Commissioner sent down by Government to 
investigate the matter; and on Mr. Singleton making this apology before the 
investigation commenced, it did not go on.” 

‘ Do you remember that Mr. Singleton brought a charge against a Roman 
Catholic clergyman of the name of Mar; that he was unable to sustain the 
charge, and that he retracted it by order of Government; and was told that if 
he did not do so, he would lose his situation? ” 

ks: am not certain whether he was told so or not; but I know that he did 
‘retract it, and that he was removed in consequence to another county; not for 
ithe retractation, but for the false charge.” 

Taking that circumstance into account, and your general knowledge of his 











character, would you pay any particular attention to any statement made by 
Mr. Singleton respecting the conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy ?” 

“* Certainly not ; nor if that transaction had never happened.” 

Yet this Mr. SinGLETon is put forward as an unexceptionable 
witness by the Times: he is called “a well-informed and respect- 
able Police Magistrate.” The fact is, that he belonged to the 
lower order of Protestants, known to be the most virulent, because 
the most ignorant of the Irish bigots, and was raised from the 
ranks of the Police force, probably on account of his activity on 
the Ascendancy side, which would recommend him to Mr. At- 
torney-General BLackBuRNE. From the evidence of Mr. Lator, 
it is clear that SINGLETON is not to be trusted when speaking 
against the Catholic clergy: yet the vague opinions of this preju- 
diced person are taken by the Times as proof of the villany of a 
whole people— 

‘A portion of this evidence, delivered by Mr. Singleton, establishes the fuct 
—not, that we can remember, mentioned previously—viz. that a complete orga- 
nization of the lower order of Roman Catholics exists throughout the Centre, 
West, and South-west of Ireland, of which one of the purposes is to deter or 
prevent witnesses from coming forward to aid the ends of justice ; and so bar- 
barous and sanguinary is the spirit of the associators, that if any Roman Catho- 
lic were to come over to this country, even on the Speaker’s warrant, to give 
evidence unfavourable to the insurrectionary cause or to its supporters, he would 
be assassinated within twenty-four hours of his return home.” 

This monstrous assertion is taken from a leading article in the 
Times of Wednesday. On the previous day, the Times itself had 
quoted the evidence of Mr. Carro.t, “the Roman Catholic jour- 
nalist,” unfavourable to the insurrectionary cause and its sup- 
porters. Mr. Carrott is editor of the Carlow Sentinel, a violent 
Orange paper: he published Father Krenor’s address from the 
altar to his flock, which the Z%mes is perpetually referring to as 
illustrative of the abuse of their spiritual functions by the whole 
Catholic clergy ; the report of this address has been denounced by 
the Catholics as full of falsehood; Mr. Carrouu is therefore an 
especially odious person; yet he came over to this country, 
plainly a willing and zealous witness, and gave twenty folios of 
evidence which he knew would be printed. Has he yet been mur- 
dered? Had the sanguinary plot, which StnGLETON and the 
Times have discovered, any real existence, Mr. CarroLi would 
have been killed some months ago. 

Space fails us now, but we shall probably resume this subject 
next week. In the mean while, let not the stuff in the shape 
of evidence, with which the columns of the Times are daily 
crowded, be taken for gospel, until the character of the witness is 
ascertained. 





Her Majesty was, we are told, greatly pleased with the good humour 
and honesty of the Mayor on her late visit to Oxford. On the Queen’s 
arrival, the Mayor was observed driving at a quick rate in his little 
open carriage to the inn where her Majesty stopped, to offer his con- 
gratulations without loss of time. Some experienced friend luckily 
made him pause, and got him into a shop, where he was properly rigged 
out for the occasion. One of the city functionaries brought him the 
mace, another was seen carrying the robes of office. At length he was 
properly rigged out, and waited on the Queen in due style. After the 
usual introduction, the Mayor energetically asked, ‘‘ How is the 
King?” On receiving her Majesty's answer, “ In perfect health,” he 
replied, “ Glad to hear it—God bless him. The King and I are six 
weeks, off and on.” Finding himself not at once understood, he ex- 
plained, that the days of the birth of his Majesty and himself were 
within six weeks of each other; and that the King had the advantage 
of him, being six weeks older. The Mayor would have continued the 
conversation, had he not been warned by some officious friend that it 
might be reckoned indecorous; but he declared that her Majesty was 
so condescending that he could talk to her as easily as to persons In any 
other rank of life; and her Majesty was heard to praise the blunt but 
the sincere manners and greeting of the Mayor of Oxford.— Courier. 

A strange story appeared in the Times last week, of the detention of 
the Honourable bawin Lindsay, a brother of the Earl of Balcarras, in 
the Island of Papa, one of the Shetland group. It was stated that he 
was cruelly treated by persons employed to keep him there, and that 
several attempts to get him away had been thwarted. The reason for 
his detention was not given. It is said that Mr. Lindsay is in London, 
and that he declares he has been twenty-five years in the island, having 
been most cruelly used there. He is now fifty years old, and was for- 
merly in the Madras military service. 

The Architectural Society had their first soirée of the season on 
Monday, at their rooms in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The attendance of 
the members and their friends was very numerous. ‘The business of 
the evening was opened by the President reading a paper, containing 
a brief summary of the advantages which had resulted from the forma- 
tion of the Society; and expressing regret at the fact that it was not 
supported as it ought to be by the elder members of the profession. 
It was observed, that the conduct of Sir J. Soane formed an eminent 
exception to the general apathy evinced by the leading architects 
towards the institution; for he not only by personal exertions, but also 
by liberal pecuniary contributions, had materially assisted the Society 
in effecting their objects. 

A notice appears in*Tuesday’s Gazette, which states that plans and 
designs for the New Houses of Parliament having been delivered into 
the office of the Woods and Forests, in some cases with the names 
and addresses of the parties affixed to the same, under an evident mis- 
conception of the notices already issued in that respect, the attention 
of architects is directed to the particulars stated for their guidance in 
the London Gazettes of the 2lst, 24th, and 28th July, 18th August, 
and 11th September last; a non-compliance with which will occasion 
the rejection of their designs. my 

The currency of India is about to be simplified by the abolition of 
the Madras Mint, and the coining a new rupee at Calcutta, which will be 
current throughout all India. It is made broader and thinner than the 
present sicca rupee, to prevent the drilling and plunging with lead which 
is practised to a considerable extent with the thick coins now in use. 
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NORMAN LESLIE. 


Herz is another American novel—a class of literature in which 
our Transatlantic brethren are exhibiting considerable strength. 
Norman Leslie is by an author (THEoporg S. Fay) whose name 
is unfamiliar if not unknown in England; and it is introduced 
to the British public by another American, who has been heard of 
for the first time in this country within these few months. Now, 
though Mr. N. P. Wittis has written 2 clever gossiping book, 
which has been a good deal-read, yet we hardly think he is suffi- 
ciently at home among us to play the part of a chaperon, walking 
before his protégé into our literary circles, and telling us, with 
a courtly bow, that his friend is full of merit, and much thought 
of in his own country, and that his work will certainly lay the 
foundation of a similar reputation in England. This is the whole 
purport of an advertisement which Mr. Wituts has prefixed to 
the work, without even the qualifying apology of Paul Pry, that 
he “ hopes he don’t intrude.” We could have understood this 
had it come from Wasnineron Irvine or Cooper; though we 
do not think either of them would have perpetrated such a puff 
preliminary. They would have known, that no work of fiction, 
ushered into the world by a respectable publisher, falls still-born 
from the press; and that a new novel is sure to be read, and to 
stand or fall by its own merits. 

The book is clever, but a strange jumble. For a considerable 
part of the first volume, it is precisely in the style of one of our 
fashionable novels; and afterwards it becomes a. tale of romance 
and mystery, too much after the old fashion of Leadenhall Street, 
In the last volume the mysteries get so profound, and the per- 
plexities so inextricable, that we gave up, in despair, the attempt 
to preserve the thread of the story. We were involved in a laby- 
rinth; the figures danced before our eyes as in a phantasmagoria ; 
and we arrived at the catastrophe in a state of bewilderment. 
The author seems to have some idea that such would be the con- 
dition of his readers ; for, after all is over, and the personages are 
finally disposed of, he makes one of them write a long epistle to 
another, for the purpose’ of clearing up the unexplained mysteries 
of the plot,—a clumsy expedient, which comes quite too late. A 
tale, moreoyer, the interest of which depends on concealments 
and surprises and discoveries, however well it may be managed, 
gives but an evanescent pleasure, and will rarely bear a second 
reading. For this reason, no reviewer of this book, who wishes it 
well, will attempt to tell its story. It is worth one reading; and 
we shall not impair the pleasure of it. 

The scene is laid chiefly in New York, and at the present time, 
The manners of the American beau monde (supposing our author 
is competent to represent them accurately) are a good deal like 
those depicted in our own fashionable novels. But few littéra- 
teurs by profi ssion are sufficiently at home in aristocratic society 
to be able to catch its tone. The literati of France, in the old 
régime, mingled with the higher orders on a footing of consider- 
able familiarity ; and yet nothing can be more cutting than the 
manner in which the Countess pz Gen tis ridicules the pedantry, 
affectation, and want of truth, of MARMONTEL's pictures of high 
life. Our own fashionable novels, (which, thank Heaven! are 

‘one out of fashion,) are unquestionably full of similar caricatures ; 
for such stiff and elaborate trifling could never have existed in any 
state of society. There is as much aristocracy and exclusiveness 
in New York as in London; and there is probably as great diffi- 
culty for bookmakers to catch the ¢one of *‘ high life” in America 
as in England. 

We shall not, therefore, rely implicitly on the truth of our au- 
thor's pictures. He endeavours to make his fine folks very fine 
indeed, and yet somehow he is but indifferently successful. His 
beaus are handsome, elegant, and distingués ; his belles all beauty, 
grace, and accomplishment; and yet there isa sort of gaucherie 
about them which shows as if they were constantly striving to 
imitate manners not their own. 

One of the principal characters is a scoundrelly impostor who 
passes for a French Count ; and, upon the strength of a handsome 
person, dashing manners, and impudence—though nobody knows 
any thing about him —turns the heads of the whole fashion of 
New York, and makes the ladies behave like a set of boarding- 
school misses in a country town. The following is a bit of a con- 
versation about this personage, between a young lady (remarkable, 
be — for her elegance and accomplishments) and her 

a. 
. bsp an elegant young man Count Claremont is !” 
** You are going to Mr. Temple's to-night,"Rosalie ?” 
ar pa.” 


“ Yes, if you please, 








*€ You will see the Count there.” . 
* T hope not, pa; [think him rather disagreeable.” 
‘ The ladies are pulling caps.for him notwithstanding, they say, in all direc. 
tions. He is very rich, and appears fond of us—perhaps—” i 

* Oh no, pa, only polite.” 

“ Well, every thing is for the best.” 

“ Yes, pa,” 

‘I think Temple’s girl will manage to—” 

“ To what, pa?” said Rosalie, with sudden eagerness. 

* Go get ready for dinner, child,” said the musing father, recollecting hims 
self; it is no affair of ours.” 

“ Yes, pa. No, pa,” replied the dutiful daughter, with innocent simplicity ; 
and retired to dress. 

This is not very far from Mrs. TRouLops. 

We have a chapter full of the sayings and doings at a New York 
rout. Here is a specimen. 

The rooms were filled —the halls—the steps before the door. Family after family 
of the very highest ton (and are there not the loftiest exclusives in a republic ?) 
came pouring up. Wealthy merchants, eminent counsellors, just escaped from 
their profound tomes to this scene of light and joy ; astute judges, who had per- 
haps recently‘sealed the fate of wretched criminals, chattered with bright-eyed 
girls, and sipped their coffee to dulcet’music ; physicians, from the bedside of the 
dying or the dead, distinguished members of Congress, ex-Governors and Bank 
Directors, popular authors (even America began to have popular authors), 
élégants, beaux esprits, ** young men of talent” by the score, and lions in such 
plenty that they were in each other’s way,—all mingled in the enchanting tide 
of sparkling pleasure and radiant beauty. The waltz, that airy child of fashion 
and caprice, even here, where the pioneer had scarcely flung away his axe, 
floated like a zephyr,—though, truth to say, withina sadly circumscribed com- 
pass. Music breathed, champagne exploded; the pressure for pleasure grew 
greater and more insupportable; the sides of the obese were penetrated by the 
elbows of the enthusiastic. The gentlemen were wedged in closely with one 
hand and an opera-hat above their heads. Imperial carpets were soaked with 
wasted wine; each charming mouth dropped words of wit and mirth; those 
who were out pressed to get in—those who were in pushed to get out; the 
roar of new carriages thundered at the door. 

After all, what is there like a rout? 

“© Gentlemen will please take their partners,” cried the manager of the ball, 
clapping his hands. 

The field was now much clearer; some had gone off into the card-rooms, 
and some were at the buffet. A space had been gradually oceupied by the 
dancers, sufficiently large enough to enable them to walk through the figures, 
and a group of girls ranged themselves in their places; Howard with Miss 

Xomain, Morton with Miss Temple, and the Count with a tall young lady 
newly out from boarding-school, full of sentiment, blushes, and delight. It 
was evident, from her frequent repetition of ** My Lord,” that the phrase was 
a favourite one, and redolent of recollections of ‘* Lord Mortimer,” and other 
heroes of circulating libraries. 

* How uncommonly lovely the American women are,” said the Count. 

Oh, my Lord,” with a slight curtsey. 

*¢ When I was in Greece—” 

‘“* Have you really been in Greece, my Lord?” 

“ Why, IL almost lived in the Parthenon.” 

*¢ The what, my Lord?” 

‘©The Parthenon. I worshipped, I was fairly in love with it.” 

“© In love? Oh, my Lord!” and the blooming young lady cast down her 
eyes and blushed decidedly. 

*¢ And, as I was saying, there was a young Greek girl—” 

A Greek girl, my Lord—” 

A most lovely and glowing creature.” 
Oh, my Lord.” 

And she was very, very like you.” 

“ Dear, my Lord ; like me?” 

“ You have the same expression about the eyes; and the mouth has the 
same—” 

‘¢ Forward two, and cross over,” cried Miss Romain. Why, Miss Thomson, 
are you not in the cotillon?” 

Miss Thomson was so lost in conjecturing what sort of an expression the 
Count could mean, that she missed her turn, 


Next there is a sample of this terrible Count’s flirtation with a 
married lady of the highest respectability and great intelligence. 

After the cotillon, the Count resigned Flora and took her mother. Mr. 
Temple was in another room at a whist-table. What are these husbands’ hearts 
made of? 

** Count,” said Mrs. Temple. 

** Dear madam.” 

* You have been dancing with Flora.” 

* An angel!” 

*‘Isshe not? And just as free and amiable as she is lovely.” 

‘¢ When I was in Vienna,” said the Count, with his hand on his cravat, “I 
knew a young dutchess—” 

** Like Flora?” 

‘* Not half so distingué, but still like her.” 

“ Well.” 

“TI knew her; I—admired, and—” 

** And you loved?” 

“No; I could not love, because, although the lady herself was kind enough, 
yet she had not that sense, that soul, that radiance of mind, if I may say so 
which Flora has.” 

* Would they admire Flora at Vienna?” 

*¢ She would turn their heads.” 

*¢ And they hers.” 

** What a sensation she would produce at court!” 

**T have a mind to let her go.” 

“Do, Let me take her.” 

** But what should I do without her?” 

*¢ Come you with us, and see the great world.” 

*¢ One never knows when you are in earnest, Count.” ars 

“ You are looking splendidly to-night,” said he, half whispering in her ear. 

‘* Nonsense !” said she, tapping him on the shoulder with her fan. 2 

“With you two, your country would be well represented at any court in 
Europe.” 

‘*Oh, you men! what can silly girls do, when we women let you talk so! is 

“T could worship Flora to-night,” he said, in a yet lower tone, ‘ only— 

*¢ Only what ?” 

Again he half whispered in her ear. 
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‘‘ Go,” she exclaimed, tapping him once more with her fan, “go; you are: 


positively dangerous.” : 
She left him as she spoke, and the last words were uttered looking back. 


These quotations are made from. the most extractable as well as. 


curious part of the book. It afterwards, as we have said, becomes 
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full of busy and perplexing incidents; in the midst of which 
there are some very impressive and interesting-scenes. One of 
the best things is a criminal trial,—always a good resource for 
producing an agitating suspense. A young lady—the same who 
calls her father “ Pa ”—is mysteriously spirited away ; and Nor- 
man Leslie, suspected, on strong circumstantial grounds, of having 
murdered her, is tried for the crime. The trial is skilfully con- 
ducted; though both the idea and the way of working it out are 
borrowed from the inimitable trial of Effie Deans. 

In the last volume the scene is in Italy; and there we have 
gloomy ruins, deserted rooms, slidiag pannels, scowling monks, 
midnight murders, and all the machinery of the Ranc irre 
school. There is a young girl of noble family deeply attached to 
the hero of the book, but sought for the sake of her fortune, by 
a villanous nobleman, whose only argument in his own behalf, 
that finds favour in the lady’s eyes, is a promise that if she will 
by marrying him give him a right to her fortune, she may live 
with her lover in any way she pleases. The girl is pure, in- 
nocent, high-minded, and romantic ; and yet she not only listens 
to this proposal, but is ready to accept it,—not doubting (says 
the author) the propriety but the policy of the step! The mar- 
riage tie is lightly enough regarded among the Italian aristocracy, 
(though the reverse, by the way, is the case among the lower 
classes); but this, surely, is too bad. 

The author writes frequently with eloquence, but rarely with 
simplicity. His style is too verbose, too declamatory, too excla- 
matory. He is evidently a young man; and when his unques- 
tionable genius is regulated by a chastened taste and a matured 
judgment, he may write much better things than Norman Leslie. 





MAHMOUD 
Is the autobiography of a Greek adventurer, and may perhaps 
have been designed by the author for a sort of Turkish Gil Blas. 
The time of the story takes place some sixty or seventy years ago, 
when Greece was stimulated into insurrection by the Russians 
and then abandoned, whilst about the same period Ali Bey—a 
prototype of the present ruler of Egypt, but a less lucky one— 
had thrown off his allegiance to the Sultan. With both of these 
occurrences the hero of the tale is connected, but more fully with 
the second than the first. Fighting and public intrigues are, how- 
ever, by no means the sole events of the novel. Before his con- 
version, Constantine Morozi figures as a seliolar in a Greek school, 
under a most villanous Greek priest ; by whose crimes he is indi- 
rectly involved in a series of desperate adventures. Escaping 
safely, he subsequently becomes a merchant at Smyrna, a man of 
pleasure and fashion at Constantinople, and a slave at Algiers. 
In this city he is liberated, by the means of a lady, who falls in 
love with him; but the intrigue being discovered, the mistress is 
doomed to die, and the lover, to avoid a similar fate, turns Maho- 
metan. The quondam Constantine having created many enemies 
at Algiers, and being moreover without employment, departs for 
Grand Cairo. He arrives there when the power of the insurgent 
Ali Bey is on the wane; he is employed as an agent by his oppo- 
nent; and when success is achieved, becomes a confidential officer 
and chief instrument in the exactions and atrocities of Mohammed 
Aboodahad, the successor of Ali. 

The object of the work is of course to present a picture of the 
character and manners of Greeks, Turks, and Moors, and of the 
nature of their government. But although the author appears to 
be acquainted with the people amongst whom he lays his scenes, 
he has not very successfully accomplished his design. His events 
are described with a matter-of-fact air that reminds one of the 
narratives of murders and monstrosities in the old Magazines, with 
a dash of vigour superadded; but they are wanting in colour, life, 
and poetical spirit. What is worse, they fail to excite any sym- 
pathy in the reader's mind; partly for the defect already men- 
tioned, partly on account of the depraved nature of the charac- 
ters, and the vulgar physical atrocities—the stabbing, shooting, 
and torturing—in which the writer deals. From the continual 
changes of fortune, and the variety and rapidity of the adventures, 
considerable curiosity is excited as to how each will terminate; 
but it is for the most part a curiosity without any interest in the 
fate of the actors. Whether they die (which is indeed the fate of 
nearly every one except the hero), or whether they survive, 
touches not the reader. 

It is stated in an introductory advertisement, that, “ with the 
exception of a few of the inferior characters, and the trifling ac- 
cessorles hecessary to blend the materials and impart a unity to 
the rather complex web of the narrative, the whole may be relied 
upon as perfectly true ;” the facts having been derived from private 
sources or personal observation. The “ unity” spoken of only 
exists in the author’s ideas; we have rarely met with such a 
number of incidents so perfectly independent of each other. But, 
passing this, the scheme of combining a number of extraordinary 
facts—of moral lusus natur@—was as injudicious as it would be 
to string together a selection from the Police Reports and the 
Sessions Gazette, and call it a picture of life in England. Even 
the apparent advantage of variety is more than counterbalanced 
by the evils of complexity and improbability ; not to speak of the 
disgust or (more to be dreaded) the indifference which the constant 
Succession of crime excites, especially when unredeemed by any 
development of character or exhibition of manners. 





THE ENGLISH BOY AT THE CAPE. 
Tux author of Keeper's Travels enjoys a high reputation, among 








the useful labourers in juvenile literature, nor will the present 
work diminish his character for ability and acquirements. Et 
does not, however, afford a very good specimen of his judgment; 
for his story is overlaid by disquisitions on an endless variety of 
subjects, or by elaborate descriptions of character and scenery, 
scarcely any of which will be interesting if they are even intel- 
ligible to the class of readers for whom his book is designed. To 
so great a length do these excrescences extend, that the incidents 
of the story might be comprised in one of the three volumes with 
little or no compression. 

The design of the author in writing his book is not very clear. 
It could not be to warn people from emigrating to Southern 
Africa; because the first evil of the English Boy at the Cape- 
springs from a shipwreck, which would only be a warning against 
going to sea; his subsequent misfortunes are of so peculiar a kind 
that they are not likely to occur to one person in ten thousand; 
and lastly, the hero of the tale is successful as an emigrant. The 
narrative, indeed, furnishes the writer with an opportunity to 
describe something of the scenery, settlers, natives, productions, 
and customs of South Africa; though the most is scarcely made 
of the means at his disposal. 

But whatever might be the design of the writer, the frame- 
work of the story is this. A farmer and his son go out to the 
Cape, with the view of proceeding to Graham's Town, joining a 
relation there, and perhaps settling. The vessel is wrecked; the 
father being drowned, whilst the son issaved. His story interests 
the Governor's wife; she sends him up the country to his destina- 
tion, under the charge of a boor; but this protector is shot by the 
Bushmen; his widow ill-uses the Boy; who wanders into the” 
woods and loses himself. He is saved from perishing by some 
Bushmen; is next transferred to some Caffres, who attack the 
eraal of his preservers; and, after a variety of adventures, be- 
comes servant to a boor, who makes him his heir, and sends for 
our young emigrant’s mother and her children, when this strange 
eventful history closes. 

Though the disquisitions spoken of are out of place, we are glad 
to say that some of them are very able. The following extracts 
from one have much elegance of expression, and, we think, some 
originality of thought. The attack of the Caffres on the craal 
of the Bushmen gives occasion to the disquisition; the question 
of poetical justice being made the peg on which to hang it. 

VIRTUE ITS OWN REWARD. 

The good Bushman, whose hut had so long protected Charles, and his hos« 
pitable and motherly wife and tender-hearted daughter, perished, or did not 
perish, for any thing that we know, in the result of a calamity in the produc- 
tion of which they had no share; and, perishing or not perishing, we are 
equally ignorant in which way the happiness and freedom from sorrow that ty 
deserved for their virtues, was, or was likely to be, best promoted or secured. 
This only we know, that their virtues were their happiness ; that for every kind 
deed, or word, or look, which they bestowed upon the wandering orphan 
Charles, they had an inward pleasure at the same instant bestowed upon 
themselves ; and enjoyed, therefore, a reward which was neither delayed nor 
could afterward be lost to them. If they wanted more, or could at any time 
say that they had none, they were greedy and ungrateful; and all the pain of 
their repinings would be, not the ill return of nature for the mercy shown to 
one of her offspring, but the punishment of nature for the vices of greediness 
and ingratitude. The reward of virtue is neither chance nor dilatory, nor de= 
pendent upon any thing beside itself. It glows in the virtuous bosom at the 
instant of desert, and diffuses itself over the frame of an entire life, as the cool- 
ness of revivifying water‘is felt at the instant of the draught, and communis 
cates vigour to the remotest member, and supplies the strength for fresh exer= 
tion and the means of future acquisition. Is not this, then, a reward, imme 
diate and continued, and of which. nothing can disappoint us nor deprive us? 
If the hospitable family really perished in its flight mn the Caffres, they died 
without leaving nature in their debt; for they ad been happy, and nature, 
which assuredly did not destroy them for their virtues, was under no obliga- 
tion upon their virtues’ account to save them. She had already done her duty 
by them as they by her. He that expects worldly advantages from virtue is 
only wise, he is not virtuous. ‘The virtuous look for nothing from virtue but 
that which virtue never fails to give. It has been said that virtue is a caleula= 
tion of consequences ; but this, if meant as to worldly consequences, was to 
szy what dishonoured virtue, for it spoke only of its meanest property. The 
physical consequences of virtue are physical calculations, or estimates of the 
best chance of circumstances; but the moral consequences are moral certain= 
ties; they are sure, and leave no room for doubting. They offer nothing but 
the happiness of a well-regulated mind, and never did break their promise! It 
is true of virtue what the poet says of nature, 

“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her,” 





VICE ITS OWN 

As to the wicked Dassick, for whose discomfit every reader has been anxious, 
and for which especial purpose the Caffres, according to the notions of some 
persons, ought to have been led to lift their assagays, we are uninformed 
whether he was the most or the least successful in avoiding every harm. And 
this is the real course of the world, and so unconnected are vice and virtue with 
what are the real casualties of life. The punishment of wickedness is in the 
nature of the life endured by the wicked, and not in its abrupt termination. 
Dassick was always in personal danger, and always the aversion of his craal. 
Terrors were perpetually in his heart, and reproaches always in his ears. He 
was continually the pretender to a tranquillity which he never enjoyed, to an 
indifference which he. never felt; a trembler at the frown of those whom he 
affected to scorn; a creature living upon the tolerance of those whom he af- 
fected to despise. Could Dassick be more miserable, or was nature called upon 
to torture wickedness with a more excruciating torture? If she was, could it 
be best inflicted by pointing the Caffre assagay to his breast, or by denying him. 
that release from a life of pain which the calming weapon would have bestowed? 

* * ) * e > 

The fate of the innocent monkey had this connexion with the destruction of 
the craal, that it was one of the acts proceeding from the same rapacious, 
reckless, selfish disposition of Dassick, which, as exercised towards the Caffres, 
actually provoked the event. The wicked may do many things which, as to 
the immediate things themselves, draw down upon them no requital; but their 
curse is in the disposition from which they spring, and which sooner or later, 
or in this case or that, will reckon with them for their misdeeds, and make, 
them pay up.the amount. 


PUNISHMENT. 
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But, further, in this affliction of our Bushmen, suffering, as did all the craal, 
for the aggressions of Dassick upon the Caffres, in this, as in so many of the 
other incidents of our story, related, or still in store, we see, again and again, 
the truth of the doctrine of Mynheer Van Dunderblouwer, that men are con- 
tinually punished for the vices, as well as rewarded for the virtues of others 
than shamantees and that thus is justified in all men the deepest interest in 
promoting the virtues and the strongest right to repress the vices of all other 
men around them; and that thus is made apparent the imperative duty of ever 
man to exercise the one and avoid the other, not for himself only, but for all 
others, born or unborn. He that performs an act of benevolence, and he that 
commits an act of oppression, prepares the way, perhaps, for no immediate or 
perceptible reward or punishment upon his own particular head; but that re- 
ward, that punishment, shall not the less assuredly fall upon some other human 
head, his child’s, his kinsman’s, his neighbour’s, or his fellow man’s, in some 
region of the earth, and in some epoch of time. Nature and right are vindi- 
cated, not always in the individual, but always in the species; and, if there 
should be any man that can answer, that what concerns the species or the 
country, or the town, or the hamlet, concerns not him, the hamlet, the town, 
the country, and the species, reject that man as a brother, abhor him asa 
monster ! 

CARPE DIEM, 

More than all, the calamity of the morning speaks to us of the endless mix- 
ture and hasty changes of each earthly thing, and exemplifies to us that the 
actual amount is to be seized by us for all the purposes of life. Is it virtue? let 
us practise it; is it pleasure? let us enjoy it; is it happiness? let us lay hold 
upon it: to-morrow may never come. If we look back for an instant to 
Charles’s charitable hosts, what a seeming afiliction to think that those poor 
people, at one moment pouring out the best feelings of the human heart to fill 
the cup of the perishing English child, were, the next, the execration and con- 
tempt of a Caffre warrior ; their little hut broken down and burnt; and the 
hands that had fed the hungry, and the feet that had carried the weary, and the 
heads that had planned, and the hearts that had throbbed to execute so many 
other works of mercy, trodden beneath the angry feet of the destroyer, or struck 
down by his singing spear, or thrown as carrion upon the hill-side! But, we re- 
en it, the reward of their mercies had been mercies ; they had drunk of their 

appiness while they were meriting it. And thus it is with all things. The igno- 
rant must have ages and not moments. They wait for the river to go by. They 
are to be happy another time, but not now. They must have the territory of 
a kingdom before they cansitin happiness upon a square yard of ground. But 
life is made up of moments— moments of time, moments of pleasure, moments 
ef pain, moments of virtue, moments of vice ; and not of wide or of continuous 
tracts of either. Let us take it, then, as we find it, to-day; and hope for it for 
the best to-morrow. Let us take it humbly and contentedly; and instead of 
exacting permanencies and continuities, let us be satisfied even if it should do 
no more than 

“Yet a few soft nights and balmy days impart.” 

We know not, and we have no business to know, under such aspects as those of 
which we speak, the events of to-morrow and the morning ; nor to let the un- 
certainty either palsy our activity or rob us of our peace. It is our part always 
. enjoy and perform what is due tothe present, and to be ready always for the 

uture. 





NICOLL’S POEMS AND LYRICS. 


We learn from the last number of Tait's Magazine, that these 
poems are the production of a very young man, whose years are 
considerably less than those of Burns were when he first appeared 
before the public, and whose humble situation in life pretty closely 
resembles that of the great bard's with respect to leisure and op- 
portunities of study. What was the education of Ropert Nico.iu 
weare not told; nor whether he acquired any classical learning 
from the admirable parish-schools of Scotland: neither is it of 
importance to inquire. For very few can the ancient authors do 
more than sharpen the intellect and refine the taste; for the 
youthful, who cannot comprehend the spirit of their productions, 
they perhaps do little else than induce a pedantry of thought and 
an artificial manner of composition. At present the English 
classics are accessible to every one; and these are sufficient to 
teach a poetical mind all that reading can teach it—the mechanics 
of versification, the compass of the language, and the art of se- 
lecting and presenting images andideas. That Rosertr Nico.t's 
is a poetical mind, and that he must have carefully studied some 
excellent models, are clear. The extent of his genius, and the 
een rank he is likely to attain hereafter, are points not easily 
etermined. 

With some few exceptions, the volume before us consists of Songs, 
or of Poems ; the last of which, whatever may be said of their form, 
are elegaic in their nature,—the outpourings of a contemplative 
mind, sometimes melancholy, sometimes serious, in which reflec- 
tion predominates, but frequently combined with description. 
The classes of poems are of two kinds,—one dealing with the 
feelings and manners of humble Scottish life, and descrip- 
tive of Scotland's landscapes; the other of a more made sort, 
not presenting the results of the writer's own experience or re- 
flections, but imitated from his reading, and that amongst the 
minor writers of the day. Of the latter we need merely observe, 
that the versification is always neat and sometimes terse. The 
spirit of the former is by turns humorous and tender, with a 
kindly warmth of feeling for the domestic affections, and a nice 
perception of the characteristics of natural scenery. To the best 
of the poems the remark may not apply, but the majority would 
have been improved by a greater condensation of matter and more 
vigour of expression. The happier temperament of the author 
has prevented him from attaining, in his warlike and Bacchanalian 
_— the vehement or passionate furor and the reckless jollity of 

uRNS. It was to the absence of these qualities that allusion was 
made indicative of the doubt which hangs over his future position 
as a poet. 

The best of the Poems are national in every sense—in their 
sentiments, images, and dialect. They are eapable of being 
relished by all, but we conjecture they will excite enthusiasm 
only in Scotland. This is the inevitable result of the use of a 
dialect, er indeed of any thing whose peculiar charm depends less 
upon inherent qualities than upon some accidental association of 





ideas. A melody of a very indifferent kind draws tears from the 
eyes of veterans albeit unused to the melting mood, for it brings 
their far distant home before them; a phrase or a word which 
conveys nothing but a general idea to a stranger, and that only 
by the help of the context, touches a sympathetic chord in the 
reader whom it reminds of the days of his childhood and of kin. 
dred who are dead or scattered. What is at best but rustic to an 
Englishman, is pregnant to a Scotchman with home affections 
and thoughts of auld langsyne. 

The chief object of our quotations will be to exhibit specimens 
of the various styles of the poet. Let us commence with one 
which affords a favourable example of his elegiac genius, though 
not strictly an elegy. It is from a poem called 

TIME’S CHANGES. 


Like mist upo’ the lea, 
An’ like nicht upo’ the plain, 
Auld age comes o’er the heart 
Wi’ dolour an’ wi’ pain. 
Blithe youth is like a smile, 
Sae mirthfu’ an’ sae brief ; 
Syne wrinkles on the cheek 
“Come like frost upo’ the leaf. 
O, war I young again, 
War my heart as glad an’ free, 
An’ war my foot as firm 
As it was wont to be! 
I wad in youth rejoice 
Mair than I yet ha’e dune: 
*Tis a happy, happy time, 
But it passes unco sune. 
Frae a distant stranger Jand 
I cam’ to sit again 
In the hame that sheltered me 
Ere I gaed across the main: 
But its wa’s war lyin’ low, 
An’ the bonnie tree, that grew 
By that couthie hamestead’s door, 
“Like mysel’, was wither’d noo. 
I sought my youthfw’ friend,— 
His heart was deadly cauld ; 
He had lost the gamesome glee 
O’ the merry days o’ auld ; 
He took my offer’d hand, 
But he scarcely raised his e’e ; 
An’ a chill cam’ o’er my heart— 
There was nae place there for me. 
T sought a maiden’s hame 
Whom I had lo’ed in youth ; 
But nae maiden noo was there— 
She had slighted luve an’ truth : 
I fand her wi’ the bairn 
O’ anither on her knee ; 
An’ I turn’d an’ cam’ awa’ 
Wi’ a tear-drap in my e’e. 
Whan my brither’s ha’ I sought, 
Wha had sleepit on my breast 
When we baith were bairns young, 
I fand he was at rest: 
An’ my sisters, dearly lo’ed, 
‘War awa’ amang the lave, 
Aneath the chilly mools 
in a cauid but peacefu’ grave. 
* * 


* ” 


The burnie blithely ran, 
An’ the lintie lilted sweet, 
The laverock was on hie, 
But mournin’ I did greet ; 
For I fand I couldna lo’e 
What I lo’ed a mirthfu’ boy, 
As the heart that dwalls in pain 
Grows without a wish for joy. 
* * * = 
I thocht the hills war changed— 
The brown an’ bonnie hills, 
An’ the woods sae fu’ o” sang, 
An’ the wimplin’ mountain rills ; 
But nae years could alter them, 
Sae the thocht was vanitie ; 
An’ my bosom whispered laigh, 
“ The change is a’ in thee.” 
I sought the nameless grave 
Whar my mither’s banes did lie— 
Whar the lips that prayed for me 
War dust an’ ashes dry : 
I thocht that kirkyard mould 
Might on me pity take ; 
But the very grave was gane— 
O, my heart is like to break! 
An’ Tam sittin’ noo 
Upo’ the kirkyard wa’, 
An’ gloamin’s ghaistly veil 
Upo’ the earth doth fa’. 
The clud o’ nicht is mirk, 
But there’s darker gloom on me— 
The gloom o’ friendless hearts : 
Wi’ tears I canna see. 


The following pleasantly combines a picture of rustic manners 
and homely affections with youthful reminiscences. Every one 
can admire it, but it will only be thoroughly fe/é perhaps in the 
cottage or the humble farm-house. 

THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 
The spinnin’-wheel, the spinnin’-wheel, the very name is dar, 
It minds me o’ the winter nichts, the blithest o’ the year ; 
O’ cozie hours in hamely ha’s, while frozen was the weel 





In ilka burn, while lasses sang by Scotland’s spinnin’-wheel. pb. 
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It minds me o’ the happy time when in our boyish glee, 

At barley-bracks we laughin’ chased ilk kimmer we could see, 

Or danced, waile loud the bagpipes rang, the Highland foursome reel : 
There’s naething dowie brought to mind by Scotland’s spinnin’-wheel. 


The auld wife by the ingle sits an’ draws her cannie thread, 

It hauds her baith in milk an’ meal an’ a’thing she can need ; 

An’ gleesome scenes 0’ early days upo’ her spirit steal, ; 

Brought back to warm her withered heart by Scotland's spinnin’-wheel. 


O, there is gladsome happiness while roun’ the fire are set 

The younkers ; when ahint the backs a happy pair are met, 
Wha wi’ a silent kiss o’ luve their blessed paction seal, 

While sittin’ in their truth aside auld Scotland’s spinnin’-wheel. 


O, weel I lo’e the blackbird’s sang in the spring-time o’ the year, 
O, weel I lo’e the wudland’s croon ia merry May to hear ; 

But o’ the soun’s o’ Juve an’ joy, there’s nane I lo’e sae weel, 
There’s nane sae pleasant as the birr o’ Scotland's spinnin’-wheel. 


We will take a few stanzas to close with from a poem called 
“Forest Musings,” which will give a specimen of Mr. Nico..’s 
style when no longer receiving aid from his native dialect. 


The green leaves waving in the morning gale, 
The little birds that mid their freshness sing, 
The wild wood-flowers so tender-eyed and pale, 
The wood-mouse sitting by the forest spring, 
The morning dew, the wild bee's woodland hum, 
All woo my feet to Nature's forest home. 
* o a o 
To the pure heart 'tis happiness to mark 
The tree-tops waving in the warm sunshine, 
To hear thy song, thon cloud-embosomed lark, 
Like that of some fair spirit all divine, 
To lie upon the forest's wien grass, 
And watch the fearful deer in distance pass. 


O, gloriously beautiful is earth ; 
The desert wild, the mountain old and hoar, 
The craggy steep, upthrown at Nature’s bith, 
The sweeping ocean wave, the pebbled shore, 
Have much of beauty all; but none to me 
Is like the spot where stands the forest- tree 





COALS, COLLIERIES, AND THE COAL-TRADE. 


Tue subjects of this volume. are more extensive than the title- 
page would lead one to imagine: the author not only handles 
coal, but all its relations,—commencing with the properties, 
origin, and uses of fire; diverging to the nature of geological 
science and its mooted questions ; proceeding thence to peat and 
the points connected with it ; and, after telling the reader all 
about the natural history of coal, its probable formation, the 
manner in which it is found, the method of getting it, &c. he 
terminates his labours with a view of the possible exhaustion of 
his subject, when the sun of England may as well set for ever, 
as our hearths shall without metaphor be desolate, from the want 
of a fire and the coal to light one. 

It will be seen from this indication of its contents, that the 
work is somewhat encyclopedic in its character. Each of the 
twenty-five chapters is an article, in which the matter is collected 
with industry, arranged with method, and stated with clearness; 
but the whole is deficient in the fulness and spirit that practical 
knowledge and original thought impart. The book, however, is 
what it professes to be—a compilation; and it may be recom- 
mended as a complete view of an interesting and nationally im- 
portant subject. 

The most interesting parts of the volume are those which re- 
late to the collieries, and describe the modes of boring to ascertain 
the existence of coal, and of sinking the shafts by which ingress 
and egress are to be gained to the future pit; as well as the 
various forms in which the mines are laid out, the processes by 
which the coal is obtained; and—last but not least—the dangers 
to which the miners are subjected, the fatal accidents that have 
at times occurred, and the means by which they may be partially 
or wholly prevented. The information upon these points has 
been derived from original sources, or the inspection of the origi- 
nals themselves ; and if not perfectly new in every instance, pos- 
sesses a living interest from the bearing of the facts on the present 
business of life. We take a few miscellaneous quotations, chiefly 
from these subjects. 

THE DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS IN DEATH. 

There is no class of persons, sailors themselves not excepted, who have 
greater reason to live in constant readiness to encounter sudden death, than the 
colliers who work in some of our deep and impure mines. The following is a 
_—— illustration of the prevalence of pious sentiments under circumstances 
o excruciating trial. In one of the Newcastle collieries, thirty-five men and 
forty-one boys died by suffocation, or were starved to death: one of the boys 
was found dead witha Bible by his side, and a tin box such as colliers use ; 
within the lid he had contrived to engrave with the point of a nail this last 
message to his parent and brother—‘* Fret not, my dear mother, for we are 
then en the praises of God while we have time. Mother, follow God, more 
than ever I did. Joseph, think of God, and be kind to poor mother.” 

M sata la $e TASTE OF THE PITMEN. 
ost of the old pitmen had a taste for expensive furniture, a taste still in- 
ps, ak NY ae 3 one Aothapcy be impossible fr a stranger to pass in front of 
Very, foc axats ‘igi’ be wal four undred in number, adjacent to Jarrow Col- 
hed bra ag These Poses struck by the succession of carved panes 
Wilber ehienne bo rawers, as well as chairs of the same costly material, 
presented at almost every open door : it is affirmed, indeed, that some 


< Arnage — looking habitations do not contain a single article in wood of any 


In their dress, the pitmen, singul 
I ngularly enough, often affect to be gaudy, or 
Hee they did so formerly; being fond of aotins of flaring pt heir 
rn ay —— called by them posey jackets, were frequently of very curious 
pa “ag displaying flowers of various dyes; their stockings mostly of blue, 
ey pink, or mixed colours. A great part of them used to have their hair 
ery long, which on work-days was either tied in a queue, or rolled up in curls ; 


but when drest in their best attire it was commonly spread over their shoulders. 
Some of them wore two or three narrow ribands round their hats, placed at 
equal distances, in which it was customary with them to insert one or more 
bunches of primroses or other flowers. Perhaps it will strike a stranger, om 
passing along the strects of Newcastle on a Sunday or holyday, that the better 
sort of the inhabitants are partial to posies or flowers. 

BUTTY AND DOGGEY. 


In some parts of Staffordshire, the working of a colliery is undertaken con- 
jointly by two men, provincially termed Butty and Doggey. When a persom 
owning a tract of coal wishes to work it without actual personal direction or 
superintendence, he sends for the parties above-named, who contract to get and 
raise the coal at a royalty of one fourth, fifth, or sixth of the proceeds of sale, 
according to agreement; the owner “ putting down the plant,” é. e. finding 
the machinery ; so that the undertakers have no property but their labour in 
the “ plantation.” The Butty, who is generally the manager of the concern, 
as representative of the owner, rarely descends the shaft, while the Doggey takes 
the entire and absolute direction of all the underground operations. These 
cocontractors are often liberally remunerated, inl sometimes amass consi- 
derable property, particularly the former, who are also proverbial for their 
obesity ; a Butty and a man with a great belly being terms nearly synonymous 
among the Staffordshire colliers. When found unsatisfactory, or suspected of 
dishonesty, they may be ‘‘ valued out,” as it is termed, by a competent reference, 
—the owner in this case paying what may be judged a reasonable bonus to the 
party displaced. 
INUNDATION OF A MINE. 

On the 20th of June 1833, while Mr. Montgomery, bankcr, in Irvine, and 
another gentleman, were engaged in fishing on the river Garnock, nearly oppo- 
site to where they were standing, a slight eruption took place in the current of 
the river, which they at first supposed to be occasioned by the leap of a salmon 5 
but the gurgling motion which succeeded led them to suppose that somethin 
serious had occurred, and that the river had broken into the coal-mines whic 
surrounded the place on which they stood. They immediately hastened to the 
nearest pit-mouth, and stated their suspicions; which the pit headman at first 
was slow to believe, and it was only after Mr. Montgomery had strongly re= 
monstrated with him that he at length prepared to avert the danger. By this 
time, however, the men below had heard the rushing forward of the water, and 
were making the best of their way to the bottom of the shaft; but before they 
had reached it several were up to their necks in water, and in two minutes more, 
it was believed, every one of them would have been drowned. Immediately on 
the whole of the men being got out of the pits, Mr. Dodds, the active manager- 
of the works, assembled all his men at the cavity in the bed of the river, over 
which they placed a coal-lighter, laden with such things as they thought calcu- 
lated to stop the rush of the water, as straw, whins, clay, &c. ; all their efforts, 
however, proved unavailing, for the water continued to pour into the mines 
without obstruction, producing comparatively very little agitation on the sur- 
face of the river until the following afternoon, when a tremendous large space 
broke down, which in a short time engulfed the whole body of the stream, leay- 
ing the bed of the river quite dry for more than a mile on each side of the aper- 
ture, where there had previously been a depth of fully six feet. At this time 
the fishes in the channel were seen leaping about ia every direction. On the 
flowing of the tide, the depth of the water betwixt the chasm and the sea in- 
creased to about nine feet—then the desolation was awful! The long sweep 
and prodigious quantity of water rushing into the chasm at this time made the 
sight impressive beyond description. Three men, who were in a boat near the 
spot, had a very narrow escape from being sucked into the vortex ; for no sooner 
had the men got out than the boat was drawn down with fearful rapidity. The 
great body of water continued to pour down the chasm, until the whole work-- 
ings of the pits, which extend for many miles, were completely filled; after 
which the river gradually assumed its natural appearance, and the water attained 
its ordinary level. At this time the pressure in the pits became so great, from 
the immense weight of water impelled into them, that the confined air, which 
had been forced back into the high workings, burst through the surface of the earthy 
in a thousand places, and many acres of ground were to be seen all at once bub- 
bling up like the boiling of a cauldron. In some places the current was so impetu= 
ous as to form cavities four or five feet in diameter, and produced a roaring noise, 
like the escape of steam from an overcharged boiler. Immense quantities of 
sand and water were thrown up like showers of rain during five hours; and in 
the course of a short time the whole of Bartonholme, Longford, Snodgrass, and 
Nethermains, were laid under water ; by which calamity from five to six hun- 
dred persons, men, women, and children, were entirely Javcivel of employment. 
By this unfortunate occurrence the extensive colliery works in question were in- 
jured to an extent which almost precludes the hope of their ever being restored 
to their former state. 

WALLSEND. 

Wallsend, so called, as being the spot where the celebrated wall of Severus 
terminated on the Northern bank of the Tyne, a few miles below Newcastle, 
has, in modern times, been chiefly known as the site of a colliery yielding the 
most valuable description of coal. So important, indeed, is the appellation in 
the market, that, although the high main seam which afforded the original coal 
has long been worked out, the designation has not only continued to be pi oe 
to some one or other sort, as the best, but to several sorts which the dealers 
wish to recommend. 

A BUNCH OF FACTS. 

In 1827, the immense steam-engines erected by Captain Grose, in Cornwall, 
were raising upwards of sixty-one millions of pounds one foot high, by the con- 
sumption of a single bushel of coal; and since then it has been stated, that 
owing to the more effective working of steam, on what is termed “ the expansive 
principle,” that quantity of fuel is made to raise eighty-seven millions of 
pounds one foot high! That, however, is a ratio far above the average result 5 
55,000,000Ibs. lifted one foot high by each bushel of coals consumed, will be 
nearer the actual result in practice. In 1832, there were sixty-four steam- 
engines in Cornwall, four of them the largest ever made: at that time the 
consumption of coal at these engines was 84,000 bushels per month, or 2,800 
per day: the effect of the steam generated by the combustion of this fuel in 
draining the mines, was reckoned to be equal to the work of 44,000 horses. 


ANIMAL FUEL. 


Animal matter is sometimes, though rarely, used as fuel. The Arabs, how- 
ever, who dwell in that part of their country bordering on Egypt, must be re- 
garded as forming in some degree an exception to the remark ; for they draw 
no inconsiderable portion of the fuel with which they cook their victuals from 
the exhaustless mummy-pits so often described by travellers. The extremel 
dry state of the bodies, and the inflammable nature of the matters with whic. 
they have apparently been saturated during the process of embalming, render 
them exceedingly convenient for the above purpose. We have a still more 
striking instance: wood was formerly so scarce at Buenos Ayres, and cattle so 
plentiful, that sheep were actually driven into the furnaces of lime-kilns, in 
order to answer the purposes of fuel. This fact could hardly have been men- 
tioned as credible, however undoubted, if a decree of the King of Spain prohi- 
pie. this barbarous custom, were not still preserved in the archives of Buenos 

yres. 





It has been intimated that one point discussed by the author 
is the probable exhaustion of the English mines: and, taking 
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the affirmative view of the question, he seconds the opinion of 
those who maintain that the exportation of coal should be for- 
bidden. It is replied by the coal-owners, that the sole effect of 
this prohibition would be to force the working of foreign pits, and 
prematurely to stimulate all foreign manufactures, when the pro- 
duction of the article depends on a cheap supply of fuel; nor do 
they forget to urge that the English mines are practically inex- 
haustible. Without attaching undue weight to the first points, 
they are yet worth the consideration of the present age and its 
immediate posterity; and although our coals may be capable of 
exhaustion, it appears to be at so remote an era, that long before 
its arrival the whole circumstances of the world may be changed. 
According to Mr. Taytor, the intelligent colliery-agent of the 
Duke of NortHuMBERLAND, and himself an owner, the coal 
strata of the Northern counties will not be exhausted, at the 
present rate of consumption, for 1727 years. Professor SepGe- 
wick thinks this estimate exaggerated by one half; and sub- 
sequently, on some information derived from a correspondent, 
reduces the time to 400 years; with which calculation that of 
Mr. BakeweE tu the geologist nearly coincides. But the same 
writer calculates that the coals of Wales are capable of supplying 
us for 2000 years; after which, there are Scotch and Irish strata 
to resort to. It has been seen ina passage already quoted, that 
one scientific improvement has economized the consumption of 
fael by a fourth; and it is more than probable that discoveries of 
@ similar kind will be made, especially when there is a necessity 
for making them. Putting these facts and conjectures together, 
‘we may be considered safe for three or four thousand years. If 
the Millennium should not have arrived by that time, we must 
have recourse to North America, whose coal-fields would cover 
more than the half of Europe. It is true, the freight must be 
paid for, which will be a slight additional burden upon our manu- 
factures ; but, as coals during the period of the high duties were 
sold cheaper in Grand Cairo than in London, and yet the London 
manufacturers bore up under it, the manufacturers of Anno 
Domini 5035 may, we trust, be able to struggle with the expenses 
of a voyage from America to Liverpool. For ourselves, we are 
tormented by a much more grievous trouble than the loss of coal 
—we are anxious about the future purity of the air we breathe. 
Looking at the certain increase of population, it is to be feared 
that their numberless lungs will abstract a continually increasing 
quantity of oxygen from the atmosphere, and replace it by a cor- 
responding amount of carbonic acid; whilst the thinning of the 
‘woods, consequent upon the numbers of the people, will destroy 
the vegetation which was wont to reconvert the carbon into 
oxygen. Hence, we anticipate a period when a catastrophe as 
awful as the Deluge shall occur, and the inhabitants-of the 
globe be choked by a mephitic atmosphere of their own creation. 


BOID’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Tue appearance of a new edition of this admirable little work— 
which is not known as it deserves to be—is peculiarly well-timed. 
The building of the new Houses of Parliament is an event in the 
annals of our architecture that may be expected to excite public 
attention in no ordinary degree; not only on account of the mag- 
nitude and importance of the edifice, but the great number of 
competitors for its erection,—upwards of a hundred architects, it 
is said, being engaged in making designs. Their relative merits 
will form a lively subject for discussion in the public prints and 
in private circles. In Parliament next session, the stale topics of 
O'ConneELt and the Orangemen will give place to the more novel 
and peaceable one of Smirk and the Architects. Nay, who knows 
but the Rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament may even take 
precedence of the Reform of the Lords? Now, as every intelligent 
person likes to understand something of a subject which forms the 
topic of conversation, especially if he should be called upon to 
give an opinion upon it,—and as architecture is, to say the least, 
a science whose principles are as little known as those of any of 
the other branches of the fine arts,—it follows that there will be a 
simultaneous rush to the encyclopedias, and the volume contain- 
ing A Rc will be in general requisition. Without wishing, how- 
ever, in the slightest degree to disparage the cyclopsedian infor- 
mation, we will venture to recommend to all who desire to be 
enlightened on the subject, at a small expense of time and money, 
the perusal of Mr. Boip’s book. It gives a clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the history of architecture ; tracing the origin of the 
several styles, and their various modifications in different countries 
and at various periods; mentioning the most famous architects 
and remarkable edifices ; commencing with an introductory essay 
which develops the leading principles of the science, and con- 
cluding with a sketch of the progress of architecture in England. 
To make the work complete, plates of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of each style are given. 

Mr. Born is not an architect by profession, but an amateur: 
he has investigated the subject with the patient research of an 
antiquarian and the enlarged views of a man of taste; and, having 
been a traveller, he has moreover seen with his own eyes many of 
the edifices which he instances. Though sufficiently accurate to 


form avery useful introductory manual tor the professional student, 
‘the author is not so technical as to be unintelligible to the un- 
Jearned : on the contrary, he treats the subject in a broad and 
@uassive style, and gives it a popular interest. His opinions are 
‘m general sound, being the result of diligent research and fair 


feasoning; and his taste and judgment will seldom be called in 
uestion 


The origin of architecture as a science, Mr. Born refers to the 
Egyptians; from whom the Greeks, Persians, and Hindoos, im- 
mediately derived their respective styles,—which were modifi- 
cations of the Egyptian, varying with the genius and religion of 
each nation. With respect to Gothic, which has given rise to 
many fanciful theories, Mr. Borp adopts the opinion of Fenrton, 
that it originated with the Visigoths of Spain; who employed 
Aratian architects to build Christian churches, in which the 
crescent or horse-shoe arch was forbidden to be used, as being the 
symbol of Mahommedanism; and the pointed arch was exclu- 
sively adopted. 

Mr. Botp condemns the exuberance of decoration in what is 
called Florid Gothic; but, we think, rather needlessly: for surely 
there never was a style—scarcely excepting the Moorish, from 
which it is said to have been derived—which admits of, nay tempts, 
a profuse display of ornament, so much as the Gothic, and which 
when so enriched bas such a beautiful and pictnresque effect. 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel alone‘is, in our opinion, a sufficient 
answer to all such objections. The author contends for the purity 
of Gothic architecture; yet he passes almost uncensured the ex- 
cess of decoration with which the Romans overlaid the classic 
orders of the Greeks. That only can be considered a vicious ex- 
cess of ornament which offends the eye, or which sacrifices the 
character of the style: and we do not think that either effect is 
produced by the enrichments of Florid Gothic. To the modifi- 
cation of one style, or the blending of two, Mr. Borp does not 
object where the result is beauty as well as novelty. Indeed, it is 
by the effect alone that the propriety of innovation is to be de- 
termined. Pedants, who slavishly copy what has been done before, 
as often fall short of their great originals from defective compre- 
hension, as those who strive at originality fail from want of power. 
To apply the principles of a particular style of architecture to 
buildings whose purposes were never contemplated by the in- 
ventors of the style, requires originality of mind: for what is the 
discovery of new combinations and modes of application of old 
principles, but invention? 

Walking the other day through the Sculpture Gallery of the 
British Museum, we instinctively turned aside to go down the 
stairs leading to the temporary building in which the Elgin 
Marbles were formerly deposited,—forgetting at the moment that 
they had been removed to a gallery more worthy of them. The 
old place is bricked up; but a sort of vestibule still remains, 
which is now filled with plaster casts of fragments of ancient 
architecture. The massiveness, noble proportions, and bold pro- 
jections of the entablatures, and the grandeur and elegance of 
the Corinthian capitals—seeming as if they would burst the walls 
with the magnificence of their beauty—struck us anew with a 
sense of the majesty of Greek architecture. How puny and in- 
significant in comparison are our imitations of their colossal sym- 
metry! beauty degenerated into prettiness, elegance into neatness, 
simplicity into baldness. The difference seems as great as be- 
tween the marbles of the Parthenon and the sculptures in St. 
Paul's. We miss the grandeur of design, the graceful involu- 
tions of the curves, the relief of the ornaments. If, then, the 
imitation be so inferior, where the architect has the model before 
him to copy from by measurement, how much further removed 
from the original may we not expect to find the adaptation of the 
style to a different class of structures? This alone should be 
a sufficient justification—if any be required—of those modifica- 
tions of other styles, which all nations have in tura adopted to 
suit the purposes for which their buildings were designed. In- 
different originality is at least better than bad imitation, All 
great nations have a style of architecture of their own: why not 
England? How Pericies would stare to see the temples of his 
gods distorted into dwelling-houses, and decorated with rows of 
windows and stacks of chimney-pots—our public buildings orna- 
mented with sculptures of Greek warriors, and Christian churches 
decorated with symbols of Heathen worship! The beauty of archi- 
tecture is based upon utility. The steep slant of our gable-roofs 
throws off the rain of our moist climate: the stacks of tall twisted 
chimnies appropriately ornament the home of the Englishman, 
whose snug fireside is at once his boast and his comfort. Blend 
these with the round-headed arch and machiolated battlements of 
the Normans, who built our first churches and castles—for Saxon 
buildings, as Mr. Born proves, do not exist in this country—or 
with the angular arch and pinnacles of the Gothic style, which 
has become naturalized in England,—and you have the old Eng- 
lish domestic architecture, which all the modern adaptations of 
Greek will not equal in fitness, and scarcely surpass in picturesque 
beauty. 

Such is the style in which we hope the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment will be erected. Whatever be the result of the competition, 
however,—whether it prove honourable to the genius of our archi- 
tects and the taste of the nation, or the reverse,—it cannot but be 
productive of incidental benefit, by drawing out the talent of archi~ 
tects whom jobbing may have kept in obscurity, and by directing 
public attention to the subject of architecture. A science 80 
identified with national greatness—upon which the beauty and 
magnificence of a metropolis almost wholly depend—whose pro- 
ductions are regarded by the foreigner as evidences of the wealth 
and refinement of a country, and address the eye of the people 
more frequently and strikingly than any other—deserves more 
attention than it has hitherto received among us. The invention 
of architects will always be influenced by the enlightened judg : 
ment of men of taste; and public opinion, in matters of fine art 
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as well as politics, is the best check to those “ extravagant fanta- 
sies which architects are too apt,” as Mr. Borp says, “ to fall into,” 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


From the number of publications of one kind or another on our 
table, we infer activity in the publishing world. It seems, how- 
ever, to be more in the trading than the literary way; the articles 
being better fitted for purchase than reviewing. We have indeed 
a leash of Novels; but, judging from a slight inspection, we 
fear they are rather for the circulating library than the critic. 
We haye also several Annuals,—the Picturesque, in whose lite- 
yature Mr. Rircuix tells us we are to find some solid nutriment ; 
the Forget Me Not, which is flaunting away in a new and most 
elegant garb; and (amongst others) an Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Annual, clothed as beseems it, in grass green, with 
something like the plan of a maze impressed upon its sides, and 
its embellishments of a convolvulus anda South Down resplendent 
in Baxter's oil-colours. Of this batch we shall very shortly 
give a more detailed account; and also, when fresh arrivals en- 
able us to take a completer view, of a lot of Almanacks, amongst 
which the very elegant specimens of Mr. Titt's typographical 
taste occupy a conspicuous place. In the mean time, we proceed 
to dismiss those claimants whose appearance requires a notice 
rather than a review. 





De Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Bonaparte, in one volume, is an 
addition to what Messrs. Scorr and WeBsTER call their “ Eng- 
lish Classic Library ;” and it appears to us to contain the best 
life of NApoteon which has yet been published in so smalia 
compass and at solowa price. The plan of the compiler has 
been to take De Bourrtenne’s work as a basis, and to incor- 
porate with it the account of those transactions which not falling 
under the observation of the Secretary, he avowedly omitted to 
notice: thus, the account of the siege of Toulon is abstracted 
from the Mémoires Napoléon dictated at St. Helena, and the 
battle of Waterloo from the Remarks of Captain Prineie. As 
De BourriEnneE’'s work alone consists of ten volumes, whilst this 
biography is comprised in one thick pocket volume, the book is 
of course an abridgment; but it appears a very able one. Not 
only are the leading points preserved, but the manner of the 
original is retained, as well as many of those minute details which 
give such interest avd truth to the Memoirs of the Private Se- 
cretary. Altogether, it isa volume to be recommended for the 
fulness of its matter and the interest of its narrative, forming an 
agreeable pocket-book for young or old. 

Selections from Cobbett's Political Works, is a monument 
which the sons of WiLL1aAmM CosseTt are about to raise to the 
memory of their father. Itis intended to present the public with 
the cream of the hundred volumes of political polemics which Cos- 
BETT himself threw off between 1794 and 1835: a mass of writ- 
ing which would appear to be the labour of a life even to copy. 
Yet, gigantic as its production seems, the quantity is not un- 
paralleled, and in variety Vorrarre has surpassed it; but in the 
combination of fertility, vigour, and freshness, this formidable 
Encyclopedia Cobbettana—this circle of the Cobbettian mind— 
is without a rival. So extraordinary a collection of homely Eng- 
lish and hearty railing is nowhere else to be found. 

These volumes, however, are alike unreadable and unworthy 
to be read as a continuous whole. No sensible person would 
now-a-days think of perusing Copsett “ entire,” for his political 
Science; yet the élite of his writings must always form a “ part 
and parcel” of the national literature. For those who have 
not read him will remain ignorant of a genuine English style, 
which is equally idiomatic with De Fox's or Bunyan’s, whilst 
it possesses a strength, a spirit, and even an elegance, of 
which they do not seem to have had a glimpse. His descrip- 
tions, too, are admirable in their way; whether it be a land- 
Scape, or a scene of rustic life, such as MoRLAND delighted to 
paint—where he is always true; or the person of a political op- 
ponent—where he is mostly exaggerated ; or some economical or 
political abstraction he endowed with vitality—where he is most 
probably false or absurd. But be he true or false, exaggerated or 
foolish, his pictured ideas are always graphic; and, like the gro- 
tesque conceptions of Dutch artists in the Temptations of Saints, 
must be admired for their execution, though they are like no ex- 
istent thing. The proposed selection of Messrs. Copsert, which 
is to melt down the hundred volumes into six, and to be illustrated 
hy historical and explanatory notes, isa judicious, as we dare say 
it will prove a successful undertaking. 

The number before us contains Cossert’s first pamphlet, the 
Observations on Priestley. Into the matter of this we need not 
enter: its manner strikes us as being more sober, its reasoning 
sounder, and its sarcasm more polished than in after days. He 


had, perhaps, more awe of the public, and had come fresh from 
the study of our English classics. 


The second part of Henrich Stilling completes June's auto- 


biography, and comprises the conclusion of his Domestic Life and 
@ whole of his Years of Tuition. In merit the present volume 
equals the first, and surpasges it in point of interest. There is the 
Same truthful pieture of German life and manners; but the 
Treader is also introduced to the difficulties with which a young 
Physician has to struggle in a country-town, not only as regards 





his means of subsistence, his footing in society, and his progress 
in his profession, but his conscientious misgivings as. to his own 
capabilities, and even to the capabilities of his art as he‘had been 
taught it. The natve simplicity with which Stilling’s everyday 
troubles are related, renders this account of his domestic life a most 
amusing and delightful volume; which qualities are not a little 
enhanced by the religious opinions and trusting faith of the 
amiable author. With him every thing is a direct interference of 
Providence, from the accident by which he was enabled when 
nearly penniless to pay for the coals that had just been delivered 
up, to the death of his first and second wives and his marriage 
with a third. 

The concluding pages, containing the Years of Tuition, are not 
equal in amusement to the Domestic Life. Stilling has conquered 
his difficulties; but the celebrated Professor and the Aulic Coun- 
sellor to the Grand Duke of Baden is not so interesting as the 
struggling student. He has also grown old and mystical; 
and his special interferences, though more numerous, are not 
so obvious in their purpose as during his younger days. Henrich 
was crazed, 





The Ceylon Gazetteer is a useful and well-arranged book of 
reference, containing a great deal of various information respecting 
a country but little known in detail. It is also a great curio- 
sity,—a book written in English by Stmon Caste Curry, a 
Cingalese, and published at Cotta by the Church Mission Press, 
In his preface, the author deprecates criticism on his English ; 
but the apology was scarcely needed. In despite of his want of 
“ systematic education,’ he writes our tongue with ease and free~ 
dom; and his skill in compilation may vie with that of many of 
our book-undertakers. To all who wish for an accurate account 
of the provinces, cities, towns, villages, and natural features of 
Ceylon, and for an estimate of its present social, political, reli- 
gious, and economical state, we might safely recommend the 
work. But that recommendation would be vain; as we under- 
stand from the correspondent who favours us with a copy, that 
it is not purchaseable in London. 


The Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the British Association 
Sor the Advancement of Science, held in Dublin in August 1835, 
is a quarto pamphlet, which will tell the curious in such matters 
much about the Dublin doings—how some lectured, some talked, 
and all dined; besides giving plans of that “section” of Dublin 
ennobled by the feet of the parties to the Proceedings, as well 
as views of the buildings in which they were held. The report is 
done in a business-like way: but these meetings are to be visited, 
not criticized : the Aristarchus who has prepared for the labours 
of the morning by the “ breakfasts” in the College Hall of 
Trinity, and who has solaced himself after his toils by a dinner 
in the same place—or at ‘ Morrison's, the first hotel in the city” 
—or at “ Marsh’s, Salt Hill”—or who has partaken of the ‘*hos- 
pitalities of private life, so liberally exercised”—is in a different 
predicament from the er‘tic, who has reaped no benefit from the 
change of scene which the love of science has induced, and who 
has no associations to fall back upon. It is this class only who 
can appreciate a report like this, to them only will it be truly 
useful: if the texts of the scientific sermons do not directly call 
up agreeable reminiscences, they must remind the listeners of the 
after jollifications, 

Mr. Nearis is a modern Greek, who is favourably known to 
the public by his Dictionary of Modern Greek Proverbs, and an 
edition of Heroporvus. He has now published a School Edition of 
Xenophon's Anabasis, with Various Readings and English Notes. 
The type of the text is neat, and there is a sufficient index. 
The notes are both historical and critical: the former are drawn 
in a good measure from SpeLMAN; in the critical illustrations, 
the modern language, if not made to throw a light upon the 
ancient, is brought into juxtaposition with it. 

Frank and his Father is an attempt to explain, or rather perhaps 
to expand, the mysteries of the Creation, the Fall, and the Re-+ 
demption, in a series of dialogues, in which various texts of 
Scripture are commented on, and sometimes doctrinally expounded, 
sometimes illustrated by modern discoveries in physical science, 
The dialogues arise naturally ; they are smoothly written, and 
agreeably varied by facts and poetical quotations; and although 
their statements and reasonings are by no means secure from t 
objections of the instructed inquirer, the volume will answer the 
purpose for which it was composed—that of pointing out a way 
by which parents and teachers may induce the young to study 
the Scriptures, instead of merely reading them. 

Some readers may not have-forgotten our notification of the 
appearance of an endowed edition of Gzorcz Comsr’s Constitue 
tion of Man considered in Relation to External Objects. The 
result shows that Mr. HenpErson was not only a man of taste, 
but possessed of a far-seeing mind; and the effects produced 
by his legacy must gratify him in the Elysian fields. The Hen- 
derson Edition of 3000 copies was exhausted in four months; 
and, the manna once tasted by the people, a demand for it sprung 
up. A third edition was sent forth; editions have been pr 
in the United States; translations have appeared in French, 
Swedish, and German; and here is a fourth English volume, 





corrected and enlarged, under the title of ‘the People's Edition, 
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blished at even a less price than the endowed one. The secret 
is, that the Grand Distributor of Reading for the People in Scot- 
land—Cuampers—has become a convert; and it is under his 
auspices that the most perfect though not the finest edition of 
the Constitution of Man is now sold at 1s. 6d. 


We must also welcome another reprint; although the ¢wel/th 
edition of Dr. Burier’s admirable Sketch of Modern and Ancient 
Geography for the Use of Schools, and the accompanying At- 
lases, with their elaborate tables of the latitude and longitude of 
places, requires neither notice nor praise of ours. Having, how- 
ever, mentioned their appearance, we may say, that their indefa- 
tigable author, in his laudable anxiety “ to facilitate the means of 

ucation,” has considerably enlarged his Geography, by incorpo- 
rating with it the new facts which modern industry and attention 
are constantly accumulating, and has added new maps both to the 
Modern and Ancient Atlases. 

Amongst the Serials before us, the Thirty-fifth Number of the 
Aldine Poets, commencing the Poetical Works of Prior, may be 
noticed, for Mr. Mirrorp’s biography of Prior and its appendix,— 
the first pleasantly telling us what is known of the life of the poet, 
with a criticism, in which that justice is done to his lighter pieces 
which Jounson denied him, though the breadth and acumen of 
the Doctor is missed when the more elaborate works are spoken 
of; the a containing a variety of matters relating to Prior, 
extracted from Warton and BoLinGBroke’s correspondence. 

The Ninth Volume of Murray's Boswell, and the Twenty-third 
Volume of the Sacred Classics,demand a line of commendation for 
their plates; the first being enriched by an admirable head of Mrs. 
Turae after ReyNoups, froma painting never yet engraved; 
and the Second Volume of TayieEr's Life of Christ containing an 
Serene from Corree@aio’s Holy Family in the National 
Gallery. 

The Prose Works of Scott are drawing towards their close. 
The subject of the Nineteenth Volume still continues to be Peri- 
odical Criticism; and it contains one of the author’s pleasantest 
reviews (though in reality no review at all)—that delightful bundle 
of gossipy anecdote, about the marked men of Edinburgh, of the 
old school, to which the publication of the Life and Works of 
Joun Home gave rise. 

Mr. Swarnson’s Classification of Quadrupeds, in Lardner's 
Cyclopedia, will require a closer examination ere we dismiss it. 
And of the Sixth Part of Smart's Walker's Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary Entirely Remodelled, we can only echo the words of its 
cover, and say it is fitted for general use. 


_——— 


Mr. Bent ey has followed the successful example of Mr. Cot- 
BURN, in reissuing his cheap and handsome republications of 
Coopsr’s Novels, in weekly parts, at a shilling each. Each story 
Fs be completed in five parts. The series*begins with the 

ilot. 

The indefatigable publisher has also carried this principle into 
operation in the instance of Bourrienne's Life of Napoleon; so 
that the head of Bonaparte may eclipse Mr. Butwer's physiog- 
nomy in the omnibuses. This edition—to be comprised in twenty- 
four parts, of an ample octavo size—is enriched with notes, em- 
bodying the peculiarities of the other biographers. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Daniet M‘Cutsz and Sotomon Harr were elected Associates, and 
Samvet Cousins Associate Engraver, of the Royal Academy, on 
Monday last. These elections do honour to the Academy, and afford 
evidence that a better spirit prevails in this body. Cousins is the first 
ore in _mezzotint, and eminently entitled to this distinction. 

‘Ciise and Harr are two of the most promising young painters of 
the day in the historical class ; and the choice of them shows that the 
Academy is alive to the necessity of having among its members men of 
inventive talent. We understand, moreover, that one of these artists 
is a Catholic and the other a Jew; and that neither is indebted to per- 
sonal favour for his election. This isa gratifying proof that the old 
system of nepotism and private interest is at an end; and we hail it 
joyfully as a sign that hereafter the conduct of the Academy will be, 
as it is in this instance, worthy of the professors of a liberal art. We 
owe this change to public opinion. It is a popular act, and occurs at a 
time when it will be useful to the Academy. We doubt not but that 
the election next spring of two Academicians in the room of SrorHaRD 
and Newron will be equally judicious. Now that inquiry into the 
uses and privileges of the Academy is pending, and it is about to take 
possession of its share of the National Gallery, every manifestation of 


its improved system of action will be valuable as “ evidence to cha- 
tracter.” 





' NEW PRINTS. 

«* Tue Pirate's Isle, or the Parting of Conrad and Medora,” engraved 
by Davin Lucas after a painting by HARDING, is one of the largest 
and finest specimens of mezzotint applied to landscape that we have 
seen. It shows what variety of texture, purity of tint, and freedom 
of handling mezzotint 1s susceptible of. We have never seen etching 
on the mezzotint ground more boldly and successfully employed to 
ve spirit and relief to prominent objects, than in the present instance. 

n this plate there are also some surprising imitations of the artist's 
touch in the indications of the substance of stone and the texture of 
foliage, which are new to us. It is painting on copper. So much for 


sive and imp »sing composition. It is nearly all foreground,—which 
consists of a rocky cliff, broken by a ravine, and adorned by the ruins 
of a temple built in the side of the cliff, and some wild foliage, from 
which two stupendous pines tower into the sky. The ruins are con- 
tinued into the middle distance, and the line of cliff forms a kind of 
bay ; the sea bounding the horizon. The foreground is all in shadow 
except where the light of the setting sun strikes on the face of the 
temple and the foliage above it. Its defects are, a want of subject, 
and of repose. It conveys to us no idea of the scene of Byron’s 
Corsair, any more than EastLake’s landscape reminded us of that of 
Byron's Dream. A ruined Greek temple stands instead of the “lone 
watch-tower” of Conrad, and a peasant girl weeping represents Medora. 
As regards the art of the painting, too, Harpine has done much finer 
things since. The light and shade is disposed in large masses, but 
their breadth is frittered by a somewhat ostentatious display of mere 
style. In a word, the impression that the picture conveys, is that of a 
bold and dashing piece of painting for effect, rather than of a design 
conceived in the spirit of the poem, and with a genuine feeling for the 
subject. 

G. Scuarr, whose sketches of the localities and popular scenes of 
the town we have often had occasion to commend for their fidelity, is 
making a series of lithographic views in the Zoological Gardens, of 
which four have already appeared; showing the Bear-pit, the Monkey- 
cage, the Aviary, and the Elephant. We do not instance them as fine 
works of art; but they have the merit of being very like, and very 
cheap. 

ScuanrF has also lithographed, very nicely, a pretty view of Hendon 
Church, after Hottanp; showing the picturesque effect of the taste- 
ful restoration of the church, for which the parish is indebted to Sir 
Ferix Booru. It it a characteristic and pleasing picture of a yillage- 
church ; and the scene has a truly English look. 





PICTORIAL PERIODICALS. 


Tue portrait of RAFFraELLEe, in the last number of the Gallery of 
Portraits, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, will set aside many of the received portraits of him, the one en- 
graved by Morcuen in particular. That portrait, which was commonly 
considered as the best and most authentic likeness of RaFFAELLE, being 
painted by himself, turns out to be the likeness of one Brnpo Ato. 
VITI, a musician, whose portrait RAFFAELLE painted. The error arose 
from a misinterpretation of a passage in Vasari. We are glad to 
have this erroneous notion of the personal appearance of the Prince of 
Painters so agreeably corrected as it is, by the portrait here engraved 
from a miniature copy of the original painted in stucco by RaFraELLE 
himself, on a wall at Urbino, and now forming the chief attraction of 
the Camera di’ Ritratti at Florence. The head engraved by MorcHEN 
had a heavy, voluptuous character, corresponding rather with the scan- 
dalous stories of RAFFAELLE’s amorous propensities, than with the 
elevated imagination and profound passion of his great works. The: 
present portrait represents a fair and youthful face, of almost feminine 
beauty of feature, with an expression of ingenuous sweetness, denoting 
a character where gentleness, sensibility, and reflectiveness are combined 
with high intellect—the very mirror of a pure and exalted spirit. It is 
a faceto love. The quaint and simple dress—a dark vest fitting close 
to the bust, anda Florentine cap—and the long hair parted and flowing 
down the neck, give a character of unaffected simplicity, quite in keep- 
ing with the unconscious look and air of the person. 

The accompanying memoir, which is compiled with careful research, 
corrects several misstatements of former biographers, and in particular 
the gross oie of Vasant respecting the cause of his death. We quote 
the passage— 

‘‘ Life in him (Raffaelle) seemed to inform a most fragile bodily structure, 
for he was all mind; and moreover, his physical forces were much impaired by 
the extraordinary exertions he had gone through, and which it is wonderful to 
think he could have made in so short a life. Being then in a very delicate 
state of health, he received orders one day while at the Farnesina to repair to 
the court: not to lose time, he ran all the way to the Vatican, and arrived 
theré heated and breathless ; there the sudden chill of the vast rooms, where 
he was obliged to stand long consulting on the alterations of St. Peter’s, 
checked the perspiration, and he was presently seized with indisposition. On 
his return home, he was attacked with a fever, which ended in his death.” 

What a delightful idea this gives us of the enthusiastic, active, and 
unostentatious character of the great painter! The highest geniuses 
have always done the most as wellas the best. 

This same number of the Gallery of Portraits also contains an ad- 
mirable portrait of Joun Knox, a living transcript of individual cha- 
racter. The vigorous energy and enthusiastic spirit of the great 
Scottish Reformer are boldly portrayed in his strongly-marked coun- 
tenance; whose prominent features are crowned by a noble and lofty 
forehead, denoting corresponding capacity of mind. 

RaFFAELLE looks quite angelic between the crabbed face and mas- 
sive forehead of old Hoxbes, and the stern, ascetic physiognomy of 
Knox. 


The First Part of WestTatt and Martin's Jilustrations of the New 
Testament,—containing eight engravings on wood, with descriptions, 
—has just appeared. They correspond in style, execution, size, and 
price, with those of the Old Testament, lately completed. 


ADELAIDE GALLERY. 


An exhibition of the powers of two new additions by Mr. Cary to 
his Gas Microscope took place at the Adelaide Gallery on Thursday 
evening. The highest magnifying power hitherto shown by this or 
any other microscope is three million times. The additional power 
given to the instrument by Mr. Cary’s improvements has not yet 
been computed; but a correct idea of the wonderful increase may be 
formed from this fact,—a flea magnified three million times appears 
about twelve feet long; but when seen under the highest power of Mr. 
Cary’s microscope, it is too large for its length to be contained in & 
disc of eighteen feet diameter ; and the height of its body alone, viewed 
in profile, appears to be fourteen feet. Even with this immense mag- 
nifying power, the light thrown on the object is sufficiently strong to 
show its structure distinctly, and make it appear semi-transparent. 
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shown through this magnifying medium ; and the appearance and action 
of the different particles, as the gases became disengaged, resembled 
those of the bubbles caused by the rushing in of a stream of water into 
a cistern. ° 

If the powers of the telescope should be increased as thosé of the 
microscope have been of late, we may expect to ascertain by ocular de- 
monstration that there are cities in the moon, if we should not discern 
the inhabitants. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 4th inst., the Countess of Winrerron, of a daughter. 

At Dale Park, Sussex, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Gascortens, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., the Lady of Wm. Crowes, jun, Esq., of Montague Street, Russell 
Square, of a son. 

On the 29th ult., Mrs. Brrxert, of Egerton House, Ealing Green, of a daughter. 

On the 2d inst., in Berkeley Square, the Lady of T. THornuitt junior, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

On the 2d inst., at Montpellier, South Lambeth, the Lady of the Rev. Henry 
Cx1ssoup, of a daughter. 

On the 24th ult., at the Grove, Babbicombe, Devon, the Lady of Jonn LANcASTER, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 25th ult.. at Nyon, on the Lake of Geneva, the Lady of Henry Baynes 
Wakp, Esq., of a daughter, ' 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th ult., at Crinock Church, the Rev. Grstavus L. Hamitron, of Great 
Berries, Roscommon, Ireland, Vicar of Carew, Pembrokeshire, to Emiiy, only child of 
John O’Donnell' Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Ou the 30th ult., at Huntstanton, Norfolk, James Arnott, Esq., of Edinburgh, to 
Eity, fourth daughter of Edward Fletcher, Esq., of Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 

On the 29th ult., at Flogan, Cornwall, the Rev. Wiit1am Biscor, Rector of Don- 
nington, Herefordshire, to CaroLine TREWEEKE, daughter of the late Captain Wool- 
ridge, R.N. 

On the 4th inst. at Kew Church, Joun Bracxriey, of Dublin, Esq., to Mary, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Haverrietn. of Kew, 

On the 4th inst., at Hamble Church, the Rev. Gzorce Rooke, Vicar of Embleton, 
eldest son of the late Hon, Mr. Justice Rocke, to Crara Frances, fourth daughter of 
William Moffat, Esq. 

DEATHS. 


On the Ist inst., at his house in Eaton Place, of apoplexy, Captain the Hon. Sir 
Henry Duncan, K.C.H. and C.B., second son of the late Admiral Lord Duncan, and 
brother to the present Earl of Camperdown. 

On the 26th ult., at Holmwood, Oxford, the Countess of Antrim, wife of the Right 
Hon, Lord Mark Kerr, aud last surviving daughter of the late Marquis of Antrim, 

On the 3lst ult., at his lodgings in Dover, very suddenly, while eating his dinner, 
the Earl of Cuartevitye, in his 72d year. 

On the 3lst ult., at his residence, Brukworth House, near Salisbury, Earl Nerson, 
in his 49th year, He is succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, Viscount 
Trafalgar, who is only ten years old, 

On the 27th ult., at his house, in St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, Dr. Hamttton, 
in his 88th year; he was one of the physiciaus to the Royal Infirmary, and also sole 
physician to that noble institution, George Heriot’s Hospital: the former of these 
situations he held for the loug period of fifty, and the latter for above sixty years. 

On the 2d ult., on board his Majesty’s flag-ship Caledonia, whilst lying at anchor off 
Zante, Lieut. Harris, R.N,, challenged one of the midshipmen to go inside the main 
rigging into the main-top as soon as he would go outside. When Lieut. Harris got two- 
thirds up he lost his hold, and fell on the deek upon his head, and fractured his skull 
in several places. His death was instantaneous. 

On the 3lst ult., at Swansea, Wittiam Bevan, Esq,, in his 86th year. 

On the 31st ult., FRancrs Bensyamin Bepwett, Esq,, Senior Registrar of the High 
Court of Chancery, in his 59th year, 

At Glasgow, on the lst inst., of apoplexy, Mr. MorHeweE tt, editor of the Glasgow 
Courier, in his 88th year. He was the author of several works, among which his lyrical 
productions are most eminent. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tucsday, November 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Donkin and Stokoe, Hexham, attornies—Walker and Chantler, Manchester, hat- 
manufacturers—W. and W. J. Morecraft, Hammersmith, wine merchants—Chapman 
and Atkinson, Leeds, builders—W., E., H., and C. Castleman, Wimborne Minster, Dor- 
setshire, attornies—W. and M. Roberts, Strand saddlers—Walton and Co. Manchester, 
joiners— N. and S, Rowse, Plymouth, tallow-chandlers—H. Jacksou and Co, Thornton- 
in-Craven, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners—Good and Sou, Winchester, wine-merchants— 
Boulton and Prichard, Leamington Priors, surgeons— Wilson and Cock, Salford, screw- 
bolt-manufacturers—Fordham and Squire, Hertford, oil-millers—Wickings and Teague, 
Castle Court, Budge Row, attornies-at-law—Matthie and Hyude, Liverpool, shipowners 
—Matthie and Martin, Liverpool, agents—G. W. and J. Wragg, Birmingham, butchers 


—Thompson and Eaglesfield, Desborough, reel cotton-winders—A. M, and J, Souiby,. 


St, Margaret-at-Hill, wine merchants. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Coates, Henry, Colchester, cattle-dealer, to surrender Nov. 23, 24, Dec. 15: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Stevens and Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle ; and Mr. Sparling, Colchester, 

Davies, Witt1am and Morris, Oswestry, timber-merchants, Nov. 9, Dee. 15: soli- 
ow Messrs. Minshall and Son, Oswestry ; and Mr. Dean, Palsgrave Place, Temple 

Sar, 

Fiupr, Tuomas Savitie, Trinity Square, wine-broker, Nov. 9, Dec. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Pearce and Co, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Frazer, Davin, Finsbury Square, shipowner Nov, 14, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr. Hodg- 
son, Broad Street Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Heicnam, Ricnarp Curistorner, Lakenham, Norwich, beer-brewer, Novy. 16, Dec. 
15: solicitors, Mr. West, Norwich; and Messrs, White and Borrett, Frederick’s Place, 
Old Jewry, 

HeEnvERson, Wi1.t1amM, West Bromwich, ironmaster, Nov. 18, Dec. 15; solicitors, 
Mr. Thorndike, Staple Inn; and Mr. Wheeler, Birmingham. 

Hugues, Wititam, Cheltenham, hotelkeeper, Nov. 9, Dec. 15, solicitors, Mr. Shir- 
reff, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Packwood, Cheltenham. 

ynton, Joun, Cambridge, innkeeper, Nov. 9, Dec. 15: solicitors, Mr. Hall, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury ; and Mr. Foster junior, Cambridge. 

oLtey, WiitraMm, Blackman Street, boot-maker, Nov. 13, Dee. 15: 
Evans, Gray’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Ricu, Amor, Lime Street, tea broker, Nov. 13, Dec, 15: solicitors, Messrs. Young 
and Vallings, St. Mildred’s Court; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, King’s Arms 
Buildings, 

Suarp, James Synery, East Ketford, spirit-merchant, Dec. 1, 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Allen and Co, Carlisle Street, Soho; and Mr. Newton, East Retford, 

¥ DIVIDENDs. 

Nov. 26, Oldham, Friday Street, laceman—Noy. 26, Lee and Co. Lombard Street, 
bankers—Noy, 25, Shirley, Basinghall Street, Blackwell-hall-factor—Noy. 25, Oke, 
Falmouth, tailor—Novy. 94, Creak and Corsbie, Durant’s Wharf, Rotherhithe, mast- 
makers—Nov, 25, Cormie, Burslem, manufacturer of earthenware—Nov. 26, Kirkman, 


Liverpool, merchant—Noy, 25, Tonks, Birmingham, wire-worker—Nov, 25, Lloyd, Bir- 
mingham, victualler, 





solicitor, Mr. 


CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, untess cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 24. 

Angold, John Street, Tottenham Court Road, timber-merchant—J. and J, Kesteven, 
Strand, mercers—Pemberton, Worcester, brush-maker— Hansen, Clink Street, South- 
wark, coal-merchant—Williams, Newport, Monmouthshire, rope-spinner—Tonks, Bir- 
mingham, wire worker—Bentley, Great Newport Street, dealer in pictures—White, 
Birmingham, draper—Wells, Wood Street, hatter. 

v SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Nicotson, Matconm, Ullinish, cattle-dealer, Nov. 12, 26. 


Friday, November 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Johnson and Strange, Cambridge, coo rs—Spencer and Colledge, London—Humble 
and Gladman, ho a Baker Street, milliners—M‘Donald and Strafford, Alnwick, milli- 
ners—Lomas and Reily, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—Puzy and Dunck, Stock- 
Ba linendrapers—Holroyd and Wilson, Leeds, cloth-merchants—Twigge and Kelly, 

arket Deeping, surgeons—Thompson and Daly, Frederick’s Place, Westminster, 








surgeons—Ogg and Ashwell, Lillypot Lane, Cheapside, newspaper-agents—-Tubb.and 
Sugar, Ki at i Road, Shoredit i corn chandlers— Wilkin ond Baylis, Old Montague 
Street, Whitechapel, printing-ink :nanufacturers—Hall and Fairweather, Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, Lincolnshire, common-brewers—S. and J. R. Fisher, Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, china-dealers—Peters and Son, Greenwich, coal hants—Hould and 
Deacon, Leicester, maltsters—Snape and Whittaker, Chapel Town, Lancashire, iron- 
founders. 





INSOLVENT. 

Sropart, Davin, Strand, surgeons’-instrument maker, Nov. 5. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Baxer, Groner, Birmingham, auctioneer, to surrender’ Nov. 17, Dec. 18; solicitors, 
Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Lefevre, Bir- 
mingham. 

Bisuton, Tuomas, Kilsale, Shropshire, ironmaster, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Williamson and Hill, Verulam Buildings; and Mr, Brown, Shiffnall, Shrop- 
shire. 

GreeEnuiti, Jonn, West Hamfrith, Essex, farmer, Nov. 17, Dec. 18: solicitor, Mr. 
Haynes, Change Alley; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Peirce, Wittt1aAmM Warwick, Northampton, cabinet-maker, Nov. 13, Dec. 18: soli- 
citors, Messrs, Meymott and Son, Great Surry Street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Copthall Buildings, 

Roninson, SoLomon, Salford, flax-spinner, Nov, 19, Dec. 18: solicitors, Messrs, 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Makinson, Manchester, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 27, Donglas, St. Benet’s Place, Gracechurch Street, merchant—Nov. 14, Smith, 
King Street, Golden Square, coachmaker —Dec, 2, Dunn, Hoxton, wholesale uphol- 
sterer—Dec. 2, Lock anp Binney, Berners Street, dyers— Dec. 4, Terrey, Cornhill, 
vintner— Dec. 2, Plaw, Modiford Court, Fenchurch Street, merchant —Nov. 27, Burroughs, 
Mile End Road, merchant—Dec. 11, Deut, Durham, draper—Dee, 11, Smith, North 
Shields, shipowner—Dec. 14, Barnes, Andover, ironmonger—Dec. 2, Henderson, Lei- 
cester, wine-merchant—Nov. 30, Palmer, Worcester, hop merchant—Nov. 30, Wright, 
Liverpool, ship-broker—Dee, 2, Whitworth, Birmingham, plumber, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 27. 

Sheen, Leicester, grocer— Hodgson, Manchester, merchant —Grove, Great Surry 
Street, tailor—Richter, Soho Square, bookseller, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
CampBe.t, James, Dundee, tailor, Nov. 11, 26. 











PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday} Monday| Tuesday, Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridaye 

3 per Cent.Consols....... 914 91¢ 914 91¢ 91l¢ Ole 
Ditto for Account......... 914 918 De 91¢e 912 918 
3 per Cent. Reduced .,..,. 904 904 904 904 90% 908 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 983 98¢ 984 983 98} 984 
New 34 per Cents,........ 994 994 99} 994 993 99% 
Long Annuities...... eeee 164 164 164 164 164 164 
Bank Stock, 8perCt.....+. 2094 210 2104 2093 2103 209% 
India Stock,104 p Ct...... 255 256 2554 255 256 256¢ 
Exchequer Bills,14d.p.diem | 12 prem, 13 12 13 13 13 

India Bonds ,24 per Cent... par {1 prem, 2 3 2 3 

Omnium.....eseeceeeeees (4h prem, 4¢ 43 4t 4t — 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OMcial Quotation during the Week ,ending Friday evening.) 








Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct. 974 ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.{ —— 
Austrian ccccccess oo 5 — — /|\Ditto, Spas ae 6 — — 
Belgian. ..ccceee coon 5 1004 || Mississippi (New iseae ee © 110 

Brazilian. ..ceseseeees 5 — 85 || Neapolitan of 1824....5 — sts 
Buenos Ayres......2.. 6 — 35 | New York(payble.1845) 5 — 102 

Chilian ....06.. ceooee OO — 42 || Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 96 

Colombian of 1824....6 - SiG NOR ieiisnodsscsthae a — 
Damighs.<<sc9ea0s6 see 3 — 76 | Pennsylvania (pay1853) 5 — — 
Dutch ( Ex12 Guilders) 24 554 ||Peruvian..... cocccsse 6 T24¢ 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100¢ | Portuguese «.-.--0002. 3 572 
French. ....cccecssses 3 — Sef. Oc. || Ditto, TT TTY ecosseen & 87 

Ditto, ex. Div. ....0.6. 3 — [108f25c.) Ditto New ...ceeeeeee 5 — 89 

Ditto, Bank Shares.... Of, Oc || Prussian coseset — —- 
Greek of 1825.........5 — — /| Russianofl822.......5 — 108} 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 1014 Ditio (Metallic) ...... 55 — —_— 
Mexican.....000+ cesar DO — |)Spanish of 1821-2......5 — 46% 
DIO oa vescsicservsse se O@ = 33 Ditto, Script: ssi <cprace — 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation duringthe Week ,ending Friday Evening.) 















Anglo-Mexican Mines .......++ 5 {Commercial Docks .........- 58¢ 
BolAW0S. co cccescevcecce 135 | Kast India ........6+ cocceose 83 
Brazilian Imperial ... 29 {London ...... co ceeevcccececs 54t 
British Iron ..... > o° 23 jSt. Katharine....cccecesseees 76 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 17t = || West India ........ sccccceee| 
United Mexican ....... 3¢ Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. -— 
Australian Agricultural . os 40 pase and Westminster Bank 15 
Canada Company ...ce.erseess 334 National Provincial Bank .... 234 
General Steam Navigation.....1 —— ||Provincial Dank ofIreland,.., 454 





HAY anp STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, 


Portman, 
Hay, Good.eessseereoeees 


Wuitecnaler., 


85s.to 92s, .... 638 to Bis. ..... BuUs.to 958. ..... 70s to Sls. 
Inferior....eeseeeee 795 80 . ce DO eecee 50 oe CO cosee O oo 
NeW .ccccccccccesee GO op @ ° O secre CO . 88 


coos 0 0. 0 
Clover ssc cccccsescescce 90 60105 wccce 75 90 ..100 
Straw, Wheat....ccserese 26 «- 32 aces OS aE 


se MRE) cals SOR ce OBC edias 
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BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NewGate ano LEADENHALL,* SMITHPIELD.+ 
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GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, NOV. 6. 
ae Se Bs 
Wheat, Red New34to 36| Rye, New...... 30.. 34 | 
IME caccccees 38 .. 40; Barley, Stained 26... 30 
White, New.. 36.. 38|  Malting...... 82 .. 34 
Fine ....cseee 40... 42) Malt, Ordinary. 50.. 56 
Superfine ... 43... 45/ Fine......... + 58... 62 + 23... 26 
Ol 





ine . 
seseeeee O.. 0] Peas, Hog....- 82.. 33 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 


























































Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, | Rape Oil... . Cs, 
posi 370. oD To le ates 293, 7d. ee Refined ...... 0 
Barley. .28 4 {Beans,.......34 68 | LinseedOil........... Oeesececsecscccs ° le 
Oats.. «aie 6D Peas ..ccscces 85 9 Linseed Oi) Cake atthe Mill,,..per1000 LL Wo 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. | Rape Cak@....esee. ssieeeseesperton 5 5 
Wheat....00-- 498, B4. | Rye ..csseeeee 248. Bd, Pe OT - 
+ 19 4 | Beans........19 4 COALS. 
Oats.eceeeress 18 3 | Peas.....- Wall’s End, Best...... perton 19s, to 2ls.7d, 
ees eoeccecs) REAR c ca pssusne8@. sex Fk F 
FLOUR. rege 
Town -made,.esees +-persack 33s.to 38s. SUGAR, 
Seconds ..csevscsescvecevscveses eevee 30 2 85 Muscovado .....eeseeceees + percwt. 34s. to ..6 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship.... 30 .. 33 Molasses..... Kedivikets Gacddative Wer ke Ue 
Norfolk and Stockton......+..-s++++ 30 oe 38 BULLION. 
BREAD.... 74 the 4lb. Loaf Gold, Portugal,in Coin. per oz. 01, 03, O¢, 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 14s. 6d .perdoz, ses Foreign, in Bars 317 9 
«++» New Doubloons . oo @ 
HOPS. Silver, in Bars, Standai 04 
Kent Pockets,....,,.percwt. 31.108... 4!. 108. |... New Dollars .,.... o 40 
Choice Ditto.... scoccee 9 6 0 —— 
Sussex Pockets... « 8 & = 8B 18 METALS. 
Superfine Ditto....seeneeeee 4 0 “4 4 |fron,in Bars ee 6l.12s.6d.to 01.08, Cd, 
Tin, in Bars 410 € 
POTATOES. . 2 Quicksitver.. Ib. : : 3 
S....e-per ton 3/. 0#.0d,to 4l. 05.04, | Copper, in She Goesaas 
Middiiog pans 15 0 ..0 0 pa _ Cake..perton 91 0 0 
Ware cescceressecssccseeeO® 0 0 000 Lead, Pig... sees 1810 9 
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HEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
The Public are respectfully informed that this 
Theatie is Re-Opened at the following reduced Prices; 
Baleony and Public Boxes, 2s. Second Price, ls, 
Pit, 1s. the whole Evening. 
Gallery, 6d. No Half-price. 


On Monday, November 9th, and Tuesday, 10th, 
Will be presented the admired Drama of 
WOMAN’S FAITH. 
After which, a New One Act. Farce, called 
STAGE STRUCK! 

To conclude with 
LOVE’S FRAILTIES. 
Doors open at Half-past Six, and commence at 7, 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 
Monday and during the Week will be presented 
A new Romantic Burletta, called 
THE CASTILIAN NOBLE AND THE 
CONTRABANDISTA! 
To be followed by the Burletta, called 
THE KING’S COMMAND. 
After which, a new Comic Burletta, called 
THE t ELL V K 1D 
To conclude with 
THE MYSTERIOUS FAMILY. 
Box Office open from 10 till 4. Boxes, 4s,; Pit, 2s.; 
Gallery, ls. 


TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH. 
The magnificent Steam Ship Dundee, J. Wisuarr, 
Commander, eaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Wharf, on Wednesday, the 11th November, at 2 o’Clock, 
Afternoon, and from Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, one 
hour later. Berths secured, and information obtained, at 
Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; 
Western Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at 272, Wap- 
ping. Enizasetnu Hore, Agent, 


ILVER WATCHES TWO GUI- 
NEAS FACH.—An Assortment of Second-hand 
Watches, all of them warranted, and of various sizes, may 
be selected from, for the above price, at T. COX SA- 
VORY’S, Working Silversmith, Goldsmith, and Watch- 
maker, 47, Cornhiil, London. 
N.B, A Pamphlet, containing a detailed List of the 
Prices of Plate, Plated Goods, Watches, Clocks, &c, may 
be had gratis, 


Jy RAUGHT 





Ss! 











WINES.— 


Port Wine ..... 10s. 6d., 12s., and 15s. per gallon. 
Sherry ........ 10s, 6d., 12s., 15s., and 18s, ditto, 
West India Madeira........ eee. 14s, 6d. and 16s. ditto, 


Lisbon, Marsala, and Vidonia ... 12s, ditto. 
Cape o..sseecssee sees 58.90, 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. ditto, 
Cash Prices. Casks at Cooper’s Prices. Stone Bottles 
6d, per gallon, Hampers ls. per dozen. 
GEO. HENNEKEY and COMPY, 
Gray’s Inn Wine Establishment, 
23, High Holborn, London. 


AMILIES FURNISHING will do 
well to visit RIPPON’S Old Established Furnishing 
Ironmongery Warehouse, Wells Street, Oxford Street. 
Dish Covers, 6s. 6d ; the Set of Six Patent Shape Ditto, 
42s.; the Set of Seven Paper Tea Trays Gothic Shape, 
the Set of Three, 60s.; Bronzed Fenders, 12s. 6d.; Roast- 
ing Jacks, 7s. 6d. ; Plated Candlesticks with Silver Mount. 
ing, 8s. 6d. per pair; Ivory-Handled Knives and Forks, 
with vinmed Shoulders, 40s, the Set of 50 pieces ; Balance 
Ditto, 50s.; Brass Stair Rods, 3s, per Dozen; Curtain 
Poles, 2s. per foot. 


UTLERY.—SHEFFIELD PLATE.— 
Japanned Ware, all of the first quality, to be had 
at the Wholesale Prices, at MECHI’S EXTENSIVE 
CUTLERY WAREHOUSE, No.4, Leadenhall Street, 
(four doors from Gracechurch Street, London,} Inventor 
of the Magic Strop and Paste, Manufacturer of all kinds 
of Leather and Rosewood Dressing Cases, Writing Desks, 
Tea Caddies, Work Boxes, Bagatelle Tables, Ebony Ink- 
Stands, Leather Writing Cases, Pocket Books, Razor and 
Penknife Hones, Wharncliffe Knives, Patent Knife 
Sharpeners, Shaving Brushes and Soap, Shaving Powder, 
Hat, Hair, Tooth, and Nail Brushes, &c., 20 per cent. 
Cheaper than any House in London, A large Assort- 
ment of Tea Trays, Waiters, Candlesticks, Teapots, &c. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, sold 

in Bottles at 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, by 
A. WiLoucuBy and Co.successorsto B. Godfrey Win- 
dus, 61, Bishopsgate Street Without, and nearly all 
respectable Medicine Venders. The peculiar efficacy of 
these Pills in all cases ofindigestion, loss of apetite 
sick headache, and all complaints produced by a disor. 
dered state ofthe digestive organs, has obtained forthem 
the personalrecommendationof every one who has given 
thema trial. Manypersonswho havesuffered fromindiges- 
tion for years, have,bytheiruse,in a few weeks perfectly 
recovered, whichis the most satisfactory proofthan can 
be required oftheirefficacy and permanent utility. Be 
particular to ask for ‘* Norton’sPills,’’for inconsequence 
of their great success some unprincipled persons have 
prepared aspuriousimitation, 


CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, &c. 
UTLER'S FLUID EXTRACT OF 
JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA, and the other 
Sweetening Woods, ordered by the College of Physicians, 
forming a very concentrated decoction, is indisputably 
the best (as it is the original) preparation of the kind, 
either for taking alone or for making the Compound De- 
coction of Sarsaparilla, now so generally ordered by 
physicians, and recommended by many of the best 
medical writers, A dessert-spoonful diluted with water 
makes half-a-piut of decoction of the usual strength. « It 
is highly esteemed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, 
eruptions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also 
has been found extremely useful in chronic rheumatism 
and a remedy for the improper use of mercury, * 
Prepared and Solld in 4s, 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by 
Thomas Butler, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London; and (authenticated by his name and ad- 
alress being printed on the accompanying labels may be 
L Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; of W. Dennis 
aud Son, York ; Dancan, Flockhart, and Co, Edinburgh ; 
the Apetipcarion’ Company, Virginia Street, Glasgow ; 
and of most respectable Druggists and Medicine Yenders 














Orrice or Ornpnance, 2! Novem‘ er 1835. 


HE Principal Officers of his Majesty's 
Ordnance do hereby give Notice, that a Quantity of 
Junk, Great Coats, Old Serge, Leather, Sand bags, Old 
Tools, Locks and Hinges, Stoves, Grates, Fenders, Fire- 
irons, Smiths’ Bellows, Anvils, Bick-itons, Standing Vices 
and Tools, Handscrews, Linstocks)Carpenters’ Benches, 
Pile Engines, Large Cocks for Water pipes, Waggons, 
Carts, Wheels, Park Pickets, Oak, Ash, and Elm Plank, 
Uffies, Firewood, Boats, and three Stacks of HAY, &c., 
will be Sold by Public Auction, in the ROYAL ARS. 
ENAL, WOOLWICH, on Tuesday, the 17th November 
1835, at Eleven o’clock in Forenoon precisely. 
May be viewed from Ten to Four o'clock a week pre- 
vious to the day of sale, 
Catalogues may be had at the Ordnance Office, Pall 
Mall, Tower of London, and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
By Order of the Board, 

R. Byam, Secretary. 





Orrice or ORDNANCE, 28th October 1835, 


nex Principal Officers of his Majesty's 


Ordnance do hereby give Notice that they will sell 
by Public Auction, at the Tower, on Tuesday the 10th, 
Wednesday 11th, and Thursday 12th, November 1835, at 
11 o’Clock in the Forenoon precisely, Sundry Lots of Old 
Stores, consisting of Accoutrements, Scabbards, Steel 
Rammers, Pike-staves, Musket and Pistol-stocks, Flints, 
Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, Great Coats, Tents, Knapsacks, 
Canteens, Ranges, Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Jacks, 
Tables, Chairs, Scales, Weights, Standing Vices, Spades, 
Shovels, Pole Picks, Twybills, Miners’ Borers, Carpen- 
ters’ Cramps, and a great variety of Tools and Iron- 
mongery; Copper and Mixed Metal Nails, Screws of 
sorts, Copper, Brass, and Iron Wire, Gyn-blocks, Lime~ 
screens, Helves for Pickaxes, Heads and Staves for 
Powder-barrels, Drums and Cases, Bugles, Fifes, Vellum 
and other Book-covers, Marble Slabs, Firewood, Baggage, 
consisting of Wearing Appare), and various other effects, 
The whole of which may be Viewed at the Tower, and 
Ordnance Depét, Tooley Street, as expressed in the Cata- 
logues Four Days previous to the Sale, from Ten o’Clock 
till Four, upon application to the Principal Storekeeper’s 
Offices at those Places, where Catalogues of the Lots and 
Conditions of the Sale will be delivered to those Persons 
who may apply for the same. 

By Order of the Board, 

R, Byuam, Secretary. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY, 


from London to Ipswich, Norwich, and Yarmouth, 
commencing in High Street, Shoreditch, passing through 
Bow, Stratford, Ilford, Romford, Brentwood, Ingatestone, 
Chelmsford, Witham, Kelvedon, Colchester, Ipswich, 
Eye, and within an available distance of nearly every 
place of importance in the counties of Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk. 
Capital £1,500,900, in Shaves of £25. Deposit £1. 
The Act to be applied for in next Session of Parliament. 
Provisional Committee. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bt. 
Henry Bosanquet, Esq. 
John Brothers, Esq. 
Fred. Burmester, Esq. 
Rey.JohnChevallier,M.D, 
Charles Clarke, Esq. 
W.C. Crawford, Esq. R. Preston Prichard, Esq. 
Capt T. C. Crawford, Captain A. Proctor. 
Louis Desanges, Esq. | Thomas Robertson, Esq. 





Thomas Gibbes, Esq. 
William Gunston, Esq. 
John Herapath, Esq. 
Chas. Hood, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Samuel Jones, Esq. 
Henry Luard, Esq. 








T. Bilcliffe Fyler, Esq. Wm. Thornborrow, Esq. 
Lord Chas, Fitzroy, M.P. | William Tite, Esq. 
Bankers. 
London and Westminster Bank, Throgmorton Street, 
and Waterloo Place, 
Standing Counsel. 
William Harrison, Esq. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs, Blunt, Roy, Blunt, and Duncan; and William 
Dimes, Esq. 
Engineers. 
Charles Vignoles, Esq. F.R.A.S. M.I.C.E., and John 
Braithwaite, Esq. 
Secretary. 
J. Clinton Robertson, Esq. 

Applications for shares to be made (if by letter, post- 
paid) to the Secretary, or to any of the Baukers or Soli- 
citors to the Company. 

Prospectuses and any further information desired may 
be obtained at the Company’s office, 18, Austinfriars. 

J. C, Roperrson, Sec, 

Eastern Counties Railway Office, Austinfriars, London, 
October 30th. 


EALTH AND BEAUTY.—An 


eminent Medical Writer has remarked, and ex- 
perience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those 
who are attentive to keep the stomach and bowels in pro- 
per order, preserve health, prevent disease, and generally 
attain cheerful and healthy old age. For that truly-desi- 
rable purpose, STrRLING’s Stomacu Pinusare particularly 
adapted, being prepared with the Sulphate of Quinine, Ex- 
tract of Chamomile Flowers,and the most choice stomachic 
and aperient drugs of the Materia Medica, They have, in 
all cases, proved superior to every other medicine in the 
cure of stomachie and liver complaints, loss of appetite, in. 
digestion, sensation of fulness and oppression after meals, 
flatulence, shortness of breath, spasms, worms, and all 
disorders incident to the stomach and bowels, and an ex- 
cellent restorative after any excess or too free indulgence 
at the table, as they gently cleanse the bowels,strengthen 
the stomach, improve digestion, and invigorate the whole 
constitution. Females who value good health should 
never be without them, as they purify the blood, remove 
obstructions, and give the skin a beautiful clear, healthy, 
and blooming appearance. Persons of a_ plethoric 
habit, who are subject to fits, headaches, giddiness, dim- 
ness of sight, or drowsiness from too great a flow of 
blood to the head, should take them frequently. They 
are so mild and gentle in their action, that children and 
persons of all ayes may take them at any time, as they 
do not contain mércury,or any ingredient that requires 
eonfinement or restriction of diet. They should be kept 
in every family, as a remedy in cases of sudden illness, 
for, by their prompt administration, cholera morbus, 
eramps, spasms, fevers, and other alarming complaints, 
which too often prove fatal,may be speedily cured or 
revented. Prepared by J. W. Stiruine, chemist, 26, 
igh Street, Whitechapel -in boxes at ls, l4d.,2s. 9d.,and 
4s. 6d. each; aud may be had of all the principal Medi- 
cine Venders in town and country. Ask for “ Stirling's 
Stomach Pills.” Be sure J, W. Stirling is engraved on 








hwoughout the United Kingdom, 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


R. COLEMAN will begin his LEC. 

TURES on the ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and PATHOLOGY of the HORSE; on the general 
Functions and Diseases of other Animals; and in par. 
ticular those Disorders produced by defective Ventilation - 
on Monpay, the 16th instant, at Twelve o’Clock, : 


AGRICULTURAL AND BOTANICAL WORKs, 
ME SOTHEBY and SON will sell on 


WEDNESDAY, November 11th, and Nine fo}. 
lowing Days, at their House, Wellington Street. Strand, 
THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY 
Of Wititam Forsyru, Esq. of Nottingham Place, 
Deceased, Son of 
WinttaM Forsytu, Esq. F.A.S., F.S.A,, &e, 

Gardener to his Majesty at Kensington and St. James's; 

Author of the “ Treatise on the Culture and Manage. 
ment of Fruit Trees,” 
The LIBKARY embraces the best and all the most 
useful Works that have ever been published on Hor. 
ticulture. Agriculture, and General Botany, with many of 
the principal Publications on Ornithology, Ichthyology, 
Conchology, Geology, and Mineralogy: it also contains 
the best Editions of the English Classical Authors, His. 
torians, and Poets, and a Selection of those Voyages and 
Travels which embrace the Natural History of the various 
countries to which they relate. 
The Directors of Literary Institutions and Societies on 
Natural History are respectfully informed by Messrs, 
Soruesy, that they will have much pleasure in forward. 
ing Catalogues previous to the Sale, on being favoured 
with instructions, addressed (post paid) to their house, 
Wellington Street. 
The LIBRARY will be on View on Saturday, Novem. 
ber 7th, and to the time of Svle. 











TO THE ESPECIAL NOTICE OF THE LADIEs, 


€; and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
e COLUMBIA. 

The peculiar virtues of this preparation completely 
removes the difticulty experienced by Ladies in preserving 
their ringlets after exercise; its use so invigorates the 
hair, that tresses, previously the straightest and most 
destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigor, which maintains 
in permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most per- 
severing votary of the Ball-room, the Ride or the Pro 
menade. After the Minerals and Vegetables of the Old 
World have been compounded in all imaginable ways in 
fruitless attempts to discover so important a desideratum 
we are indebted to the Western Hemisphere for furnishing 
the basis of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
the efficacy of which in preserving, strengthening and 
renewing the hair has become a matter of notoriety 
among all civilized nations. Its restorative virtues are 
indeed a proverb, and the most satisfactory attestations 
to its infal ibilit y in reproduciug hair upon persons other. 
wise hopelessly bald, may be examined at the Office of 
the Proprietors, No. 1, Wellington Street, Strand, where 
the Balm is sold; and by all respectable Perfumers and 
Medicine Venders. Price 3s. 6d. ; 6s.; and lls. per Bottle, 
N.B.—The public are requested to be on their guard 
against Counterfeits. 

Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, 


UBEBS with SARSAPARILLA, &«. 

—STIRLING’S REES’ ESSENCE.—The great 
and increasing demand, from the recommendation of the 
highest medical characters, as well as patients who have 
experienced its salubrious and beneficial effects, proves 
its great success and decided superiority over every other 
preparation yet discovered, in the speedy and effectual 
cure of all those diseases of the urinary organs, &c. for 
which Balsam Copaivi and Mercurials have hitherto been 
so muchin use. It contains all the efficacious parts of 
the Cubeb combined with Sarsaparilla, and other approved 
alteratives, which render it invaluable for eradicating 
every disease arising from an impure state of the blood. 
It may be taken at any time withont danger from cold, 
and has invariably been found to improve digestion and 
invigorate the whole system, The most delicate female 
may take it with perfect safety. Prepared only by 
J. W. Srreuine, 8¢,. High Street, Whitechapel; from 
whom it can be sent to any part of the world, upon re 
ceiving a remittance, in Bottles at 4s. 6d.; 10s.; and 20s, 
each, Agents, Barclay, Farringdon Street, Prout, 226, 
Strand; Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Harvey, 68, Great 
Surry Street, Blackfriars; Hendebourk, 226, Holborn; 
Willoughby, 61, Bishopsgate Without; Johnstone, 63, 
Cornhill; Stradling, Royal Exchange Gate; Hamilton, 
Church Street, Hackney; Priest, Parliament Street, 
Westminster ; and may be had of every Medicine Vender 
of eminence in the kingdom. Ask for “ Stirling’s Rees 
Essénce.” Of the above-named agents may also be ha 
Lefay’s Grande Pommade, for the cure of Tic- Douloureus 
Gout, Rheumatism, and all painful affections of the 
nerves, The genuine has the name of W. Stirling 2 
graved on the stamp, who will answer any inquiry by let 
ter, post-paid, respectingit . 


= 

UVENILE DISCERNMENT, 

OR, A RIDDLE EXPOUNDED: 
** Come brace up your wits and resolve me, ifable, 
(A friend said to juvenile guests at his table, ) 
A prize shall be his who averting the stigma 
Ofdullness,correctly expounds this 
SNIGMA. 

Thedarkest yetbrightest,the weakest yetstrongests 
Ofallthat to created matter belongest; 
Ithink not, but yet ontheslightestinspection — 
Amfound mostsupremelyendowed with reflection; 
And morethan physicians my consummate art, 
Isstrength and duration wellknown to impart ; 
Whileevery where welcome, and every whereseet, 
The poles ofthecivilizedsystem between, 
I boastomnipresence! —And now you have got 
Acue,say whatamI,orwhatamI not.” 
‘*Whatdarkerthanjet,’’ a young candidatesaid, 
*‘Orbrighter,itsbrillianceon boots whendisplay d, 
What weakert han water, but mix’d withthe jet, A 
Can aughtelse such strength’ner of leather beget! 
Whatdeeperreflection not springingfrom thought, 
Thanthat by thejetfrom transcendencybrought- 
Andwhat—itsunparalleledvirtues unfurl’d, we 
Morewelcomeor prized in theciviliz’d world? 
** Correctlyresolved,’ the propounderreplies, ss 
** And your’s,my youngfriend,is the merited prize, 
Aloug with thet heme its fine subject not lacking, 
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MR. JAMES’ NEW NOVEL. 
In Three Vols, post 8vo, Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
H &E G I S- Y. 
T By the Author of “ Darnley.” “ Richelieu,” “ Mary 
of Burgundy,” “ Life and Adventures of John Marston 


C. 

4 has been generally acknowledged that Mr. James, 
as an author, approached nearer to Sir Walter Scott than 
any other at present before the public... .. In “The 
Gipsy’ we think that Mr. James has been more suc- 
cessful than in any other work yet published,”—Metro- 

Jitan Magazine, Nov. 1, 1835. 

London: Loyeman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and Loneman. 


This Day is Published, Price 1s. 

UPPLEMENT TO CAPTAIN SIR 
JOHN ROSS’S NARRATIVE OF A SECOND 
VOYAGE in the Victory, in search of a North-West Pas- 
sage; containing all the Suppressed Facts necessary to 
a proper understanding of the Causes of the Failure of 
the Steam Machinery of the Victory, and a just apprecia- 
tion of Captain Sir Joun Ross’s Character as an Officer 

anda Man of Science. 

By Joun Brarruwalre. 

Printed in the same type, and on the same sized paper 
as Sir Joun Ross’s Narrative, in order that it may be 
bound up with that Work, 

London: Caarman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 








In2 vols, 8vo, with Lithographic Views and Wood-cuts, 
Price 24s. cloth. 
A NARRATIVE of the VISIT to the 
AMERICAN CHURCHES, by the Deputation 

from the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
By Axprew Rexrp, D.D. and James Martueson, D.D. 

“They are intelligent and acute observers, and singu- 
larly candid and dispassionate. No one, we are satisfied, 
who reads this book with an honest desire for informa- 
tion, will withhold his conviction from the statements it 
contains, or will fail to be gratified with the picture which 
it gives of the social state of our American brethren.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

London; Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churehyard, 





BOIVIN AND DUGES ON THE UTERUS, 


This Day is Published, elegantly printed, in 1 large Vol. 
8vo. Price 14s, bds. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 

DISEASES of the UTERUS and its APPEN- 
DAGES; translated from the French of Mme, Botvin. 
Sage-Femme Surveillante en Chef dela Maison Royale 
de Santé, &c. and A. Duces, Professeur 4 la Faculte de 
Médicine de Montpellier, &c. with copious Notes, by G. 
0, Hemine, M.D. Glasgow, F.L.S. Physician Accoucher 
to the St. Pancras Infirmary, &c. Also, 

FORTY-ONE PLATES to illustrate the above, en- 

graved from the originals, as Drawings from Nature, 
by Mme. Boivin, Price 12s, or accurately coloured, 
Price ll. 11s. 6d. 
_“The work of Boivin and Duges, on the Diseases of 
the Uterus, is indispensable to the library of every prac- 
titioner; nothing can exceed in fidelity the description 
here given of the natural structure of the uterus, and 
the various morbid changes to which that organ is liable; 
and Dr. Heming has shewn a sound discrimination in 
tendering it into English,’—Lancet. 

“The preface, by Dr. Heming, contains a sketch of the 
recent improvements in this department of medical sei- 
ence, in which the structure of the healthy uterus, and 
its appendages, is considered in the Infantile, Virgin, 
Pregnant, and Puerperal States... . . Many excellent 
observations are added, both from Dr. Heming’s own 
experience, and from the writings of the best author. 
The Plates to the work are of great assistance in under- 
standing the Author’s descriptions, and are exceedingly 
cheap.” — Medical Quarterly Review. 

London: SHERwoop, Gi.BeERT, aud Piper, Pater- 

noster Row. 





Oxford, November 1835. 
Just Published, by D. A. TALBOYS, 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEO- 
4. GRAPHY. For the use of Schools and Private 
Tuition. Compiled chiefly from the Works of A. H. 
L. Herren, Professor of History in the University of 
Gottingen, &c, &e. &e. Foolscap 8vo. cloth bds. 2s. 6d. 

2 


NALA and DAMAYANTI; and other Poems, trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit into English Verse, with Critical 
and Mythological Notes. By the Rev. H. H. Minman, 
M.A. Prebendary of Westminster, and late Professor of 


Poctey in the University of Oxford, Imperial 8vo. 12s. 
ards, 


3. 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES of ANCIENT HIS- 
RY, Synchronistically and Ethnographically Ar- 
Tanged. Folio, cloth back, 9s.; coloured, 10s. 6d. 
a ‘is ls a most useful work, it contains twelve syn- 
Pt pte tables of ancient history, than which nothing 
th tee pod serviceable either to the student or to those 
xian cg vanced life who look at history philosophically, 
tioua ce to see the progress and condition of various na- 
ons at the same epochs.” —British Magazine. 


CAESTIMONIES of the FATHERS of the First Four 
pt get to the Constitution and Doctrines of the 
ch of England, as set forth in the XX XIX. Articles. 


By the Rev. H os “7 ea ‘ 
cloth boards, hme M.A. of Worcester College. 8vo. 


" 5 
AN ESSAY on the ORIGIN ‘i 
GIN and FORMATION of 

E, ROMANCE LANGUAGES. By G. C. Lewis, 

q-. M. A. Student of Christ Chuzch, 8vo, 12s. 

AN HISTORICAL SkET 

; : J s CH of the ORIGIN of 
ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, and of its Pro- 
Tess till the Reign of James I, By W. Gray, Esq. of 


fagd, C. - 
Seuae are Oxon. and of the Inner Temple, 8vo, cloth 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, & i 
Pe p. ( » for Translation, adapted 
ra, ae f Students in Latin Composition, foolscap 
hese extracts are made from tl 
r } ne very book: 
pee Eossegee are given to students at their cae 
Latin, nthe schools at Oxford, to be turned into 
ndon; War 
and always to be had Oren 
Row, Holborn, 


a ;Suvexrn and Mars WALL; 
of Fkancis Macpueusow, Middle 


Just Published, with above 1100 pages of Letterpress, 
and illustrated with upwards of 2000 Engravings, from 
Designs by upwards of Fifty different Architects, Sur- 
veyors, Builders, Upholsterers, Cabinet M akers, Land- 
scape Gardeners, &c. &c, in 1 large Vol, 8vo, New Edi- 
tion, Price 3/. in bds. 

NCYCLOPZDIA OF COTTAGE, 
FARM, AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE 

AND FURNITURE; containing numerous Designs 

for Dwellings, fromthe Cottage to the Villa, including 

Farm-Houses, Farmeries, and otber Agricultural Build- 

ings; several Designs for Country Inus, Public- Houses, 

and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings-up, 

Fixtures, and Furniture ; and appropriate Offices,Gardenus 

and Garden Scenery; each Design accompanied by 

Remarks, illustrative of the Principles of Architeetural 

Science and Taste on which it is composed. 

By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &e. 
Conductor of the “ Gardener’s Magazine,” &c, 
Also, by Mr. Loupon, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE, Nos. 1 to 21. 
Continued Monthly, at 2s. 
Vol. I, may now be had in bds. Price 16s. 

“Mr. L. has greatly aided the interests of the Science 
of Architecture by the establishment of this valuable 
periodical.”—See Review in Gentleman's Mag, Nov. 1835. 

London: LonemAN, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and Loneman. 
Just Published, 

By G. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, London, 


Vols. I. and II. of 
D*® BEATTIES SWITZERLAND 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Containing Seventy-three splendid Views of the most 
interesting scenery in that delightful and romantic coun- 
try. Engraved on steel, by or under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. Robert Wallis, from Drawings made expressly 
for this Work in a recent Tour, by W. H, Bartlett, Esq. 
Price 20s. each vol. bound in cloth, 

I 








NEW WORK BY DR. BEATTIE. 

This Day is Published, and supplied to Subscribers only, 
the First Division of 
SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED; 
Uniform with “ Switzerland,” containing Twenty-one 
splendid Engravings, from Drawings taken expressly for 
this Work, by Thomas Allom, Esq. The Historical De- 
scriptions from the pen of Dr. Beattie, Author of ‘« Swit- 
zerland,” &c,. Price 10s. 6d, neatly bound in cloth and 
lettered. 

London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row; F. Virtue, 7, Broad Street, Bristol; Ainsworth and 
Sons, Manchester; H. Howe, 9, Thistle Street, Edin- 
burgh; Taylor, Neweastle-on-Tyne; Joseph Day, Dub- 
lin; and S. Ward, Cork, 


Iit. 
VALUABLE PRESENT FOR YOUTH, 
Drawing Taught for 15 Shillings. 

THE YOUTH’S NEW LONDON SELF- 
INSTRUCTING DRAWING-BOOK; 
Containing a Series of Progressive Lessons, illustrated 
with One Hundred and Four Original Designs for imita- 
tion. With copious Directions for Drawing and Shading 
every Subject, including Rural Scenery, Picturesque Ar- 
ehitecture, Marine Views, Animals, Sporting Sketches, 
and the Rudiments of the Human Figure, with a con- 
cise System of Perspective. The whole arranged, drawn, 
and engraved by N, Whittock. Price lis. handsomely 

bound and gilt. 
In the Press, 

THE NEW DRAWING-BOOK IN COLOURS; 
Containing a Series of Progressive Lessons, in the Art of 
Drawing and Colouring Landscape, Marine Views, Pic- 
turesque Architecture, Animals, Fruit, Flowers, Shells, 
Rustie Figures, &c. ; with Practical Directions in the Art 
of Painting Miniatures and Portraits from Life. By N. 
Whittock, Author of “The Decorative Painter’s Guide ;” 
* Illustrations of York, Surrey, and Sussex ;’’ “ Roman 
Antiguities,” &c, Being the Second Volume of “ The 
Self-Instructing Drawing-Book.” ‘To be completed in 
Twenty-five Numbers at ls each. Each Number will 
contain two Drawiugs in neutral tint, and two highly 
coloured subjects, with four pages of practical instructions, 

IV 


Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Vicrorra. 
THE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 

THE MARYS; or, the Beauty of Female Holiness. 
By Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel, Author of “ Expe- 
rimental Guides,” “ Manly Piety,” &c, Price 3s, Gd. in 
embossed cloth, 

In the Press, . 

THE MARTHAS; or, the Varieties of Female Piety. 
THE HANNAHS; or, the Power of Maternal Influence, 
Also, Edited by the Author, 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S LIFE of CHRIST. 
With Notes, Complete in one handsome quarto volume, 
with Plates. Price 18s. or, 3 Ten Parts, 2s, each, 


* To tae Curistian CuurcueEs. 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of FAMILY DEVOTION, 

By the Rev. A. Fiercisr, 
Just Published, Second Edition, neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt, Price Li. 6s. 

A GUIDE FOR FAMILY DEVOTIONS; 
Containing a Hymn—a portion of Scripture, with suit- 
able Reflections—and a Prayer, for each Morning and 
Evening of every Day in the Year. The Work consists 
of 730 Hymns, 730 Portions of Scripture, with Reflec- 
tions; and 730 Prayers. The History is illustrated by 
beautiful Engravings from the most eminent Masters In 
the Appendix will be found a variety of additional Prayers, 
to suit particular days, circunistances, and events of 
Providence, VI. 

Just Published, in one volume, 8vo, Price One Guinea, 
neatly bound in cloth, lettered, or in Ten Parts, Price 
2s, each, 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN ATTORNEY: 

By Tuomas JonarHan Woou.er, Esq. 
Comprising the Law of Landlord and Tenant, Bankrupt 
and Insolvent Laws; Law of Debtor and Creditor, Law 
of Wills, Duties, Customs, and Criminal Jurisprudence ; 
together with an Abstract of the Acts relating to Publi- 
cans, Carriers, Beer-Shops, Coach Proprietors, &c. Ta- 
bles of the Stamp Duties, New Game Laws, Assessed 
Taxes. To which is added the Parish Officer’s Guide, 
with Instructions to Churchwardens, Overseers, Consta- 
bles, Vestrymen, Guardians of the Poor, &c. with every 
information necessary tobe known by the Man of Busi- 
ness or Housekeeper. A New Edition, corrected to the last 
Session of Parliament. 





BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, VOL. IX. 

This Day is Published, in cloth, 5s, with a Portrait of 
Mrs. Piozzi, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, never before 
engraved, and a View of Streatham, the IXth Volume 
of Mr. MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDITION of the 
LIFE of JOHNSON, being 


S ONIAN A, 
Or, Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered 
from nearly a hundred different publications, which could 
not have been produced as notes to Boswell, without 
overloading and perplexing his pages, but which are 
essential to the completion of the intellectual portrait of 
Johnson. 
Vol. X. will be published on the lst of December, and 
will complete the Work, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
A NEW PORTION OF DR, THOMSON’S 
CHEMISTRY, 
On the 7th inst. in Two large Volumes, 8vo, 
Price 1J, 12s. bds, 
UTLINE OF MINERALOGY, 
GEOLOGY, AND MINERAL ANALYSIS, 
By Tuomas Tuomson, M.D. F.R.S. and Regius Professor 
of Chemistry, in the University of Glasgow. 
Being the Third Portion of his General System of 
Chemistry. 
London: Batpwin and Cravock, Paternoster Row. 
Where are Published, 
OUTLINE of the SCIENCE of HEAT and ELECe 
TRICITY, in 8vo. Price 15s. boards. 
A SYSTEM of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 2 vols, 
Svo. 21. 2s. Being the First and Second Portions, 











Just Published, 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Earl of Egremont. 

pe, AGRICULTURAL AND 

HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL FOR 1836; or, 
Annual Register of the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Farming, Gardening, and Floriculture, 
with Practical Details connected with Domestic and 
Rural Economy; also, a Miscellanea, comprising Agri- 
cultaral, Horticultural, and Floricultural Calendars, Ab- 
stract of Acts of Parliament passed during the last 
Sessions, Useful Tables, &c, and an Almanack for 1836. 

Embellished with a beautiful Engraving of the South 
Down Sheep, and a Vignette of Flowers, printed by Mr. 
Baxter, London, in his newly invented art in Oil Colours, 

Price Twelve Shillings, embossed sides and gilt edges, 
Also, New Editions of 

BAXTER’S LIBRARY OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE, royal 
8vo. Price 21. 2s. 

“« May be correctly described as one of the best collec- 
tion of articles connected with agriculture and its sister 
arts that has ever been published.”—Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, 1835. 

MANTELL’S FLORICULTURE. Price 5s.6¢d, Con- 
taining the Cultivation of every Plant. 

BAXTER’S FARMER’S ACCOUNT BOOK, New 
Edition, folio, 14. 1s.; quarto, 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF SUSSEX, 2 vols, royal 4to, 450 En- 
gravings, Price 61. 6s. 
BAXTER’S RURAL ALMANACK FOR 1836, 


Price 6d. 
London: Srmpxin, MarsHatt, and Co, 
Baxter and Son, 
NEW WORKS IN THEOLOGY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 
By JOHN REID and CO. Glasgow; OLIVER and 
BOYD, Edinburgh; and WHITTAKER and CO, 
London, 


Lewes: 





In 1 vol. 12mo, Price 4s. 


N ILLER on the WARRANT, NA- 
TURE, and DUTIES of the OFFICE of 
RULING ELDER in the PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. With an Introductory Essay. 
By the Rev. Wittram Linpsay, Glasgow. 

“This is one of the most elaborate and important 
works on the subject of Church Government which 
have appeared in the present age. We are obliged to 
confess that we had no idea that such an overwhelming 
mass of evidence, both divine and human, could be ad- 
duced in favour of the Presbyterian form of Church Go- 
vernment. To all who wish for a Scriptural, efficient 
reform,we recommend this volume,”’— Christian Advertiser. 


In 2 vols, royal 18mo. bound in cloth, Price 12s. 
The POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the late WILLIAM 
M‘GAVIN, Esq. 

Author of “ The Protestant,” &c, 

To which is prefixed a Biographical Sketch of his Life 
and Writings, embracing Autobiography, Letters, &c. 

“ We can assure our readers that these volumes are the 
remains of a man of extraordinary mind, and that they 
are worthy of him.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

“ The second volume contains thirty of his Discourses 
and Lectures, characterized by that nutive good sense, 
sound scriptural knowledge, and elevated piety, which 
were always apparent in his occasional ministrations,”— 
Congregativnal Magazine. 


In 1 vol. 18mo. bound in cloth, Price 2s. 
GRANT THORBURN’S TRAVELS, MEN AND 
MANNERS IN GREAT BRITAIN; 

Or a Bone to gnaw for the Trollopes, Fiddlers, &c, 
Being Travels by Sea and Land, from New York to and 
through Great Britain, in 1833 and 1834. 

By Grant THorBuRN, Seedsman, New York, 

“As a rich, unalloyed specimen of the American 
character (Grant having almost entirely sunk the Scot- 
tish, except, perhaps, a slight dash of the sentimental now 
and then), we consider these sketches not a whit inferior 
toGalt’s novel. Inthe present work indeed, the ludi- 
crous exhibitions of the hero may be less skilfully de- 
lineated, but they are more faithful, and even more racy 
than those of the counterfeit prototype (Laurie Todd),” 
—Glasgow Chronicle. 


lV. 
1 vol. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d, cloth boards, 
LECTURES ON CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Uuder the Patronage of the Voluntary Church Society. 
Lecturers :—Key. W. Anderson, Rev. Ralph Ward- 
law, D.D.; Rev. H. Heugh, D.D.; Rev. David King; 
Rev. J. C. Ewing ; Mr. James Beith; Rev, A. Harvey. 
*,* Any of these Lectures may still be had apart, except 
the First, which is out of Print. 
“ The collection is highly creditable to the piety, eru- 
dition, and zeal of the clergy of the Dissenting budy in 
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London ; Gzorge Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 





Scotland,’ —TZait’s Magazine, 


10%2 


THE SPECTATOR. 





D £E. 
A Romance. By the Author of “ Miserrimus,” 
“ Homo homini lupus.” 
Tuomas Hooxuam, Old Bond Street. 
NEW SATIRICAL ANNUAL. 
In a Few Days, small octavo, Price 5s. 
HE SQUIB: an Annual of Poetry, 
Politics, and Personalities, for 1836. With Twelve 
Crack Designs by R. Seymour. 
London: CuapMan and Hatt, 186, Strand, 


a Shortly will be Published, in 2 vols. Price li. Ls. 
_T HE PARRIC 





3, St. James’s Square, Nov. 7. 
OTICE.—The Sixth (and Concluding) 
Volume of SIR EGERTON BRYDGES’ EDI- 
TION MILTON, with two exquisits Illustrations by J. 
. W. Turner, R.A., will be delivered on Friday next. 
Joun Macronte, 3, St, James’s Square, 


THEODORE FAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Pi’ & MAN LESLIE. 
By Taropore S. Fay, Esq. 
Joun Macnrone, St. James's Square. 

Agents for Scotland: Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
Smith and Sons, Glasgow. For Ireland: John Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“OLD MAIDS,” 
Just Published, in 2% vols. post 8vo. 


(> +» BAC. HEL ORS. 
By the Author of “Onp Marps,” &e. 


Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, with the Portrait 
of his Grace, from an original Likeness, 
Joun Macrone St. James’s Square 





In a Few Days will be Published, in post 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
From the Commencement of the Session of 1830, to the 
close of the Session of 1835; including Personal Sketches 
of the leading Members of all Parties. 
By a MemBeER oF No Parry. 
Smrru, Ex.per, and Co., Cornhill, 








Just Published, 12mo, cloth boards, Price 4s, 
TREATISE on the more obscure 
AFFECTIONS of the BRAIN, on which the 
Nature and successful Treatment of many CHRONIC 
DISEASES depend, being the GULSTONIAN LEC- 
TURES delivered at the College of Physicians in May 
1835. By A. P. W. Partie, M.D. F.R.S.L, and E. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 
LIFE OF THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 
On Monday, the 16th inst. (the same day with the Paris 
Edition), will be Published, in One Volume, 8vo. with 
numerous embellishments, illustrative of the different 
scenes of his Life, &c. é 
ECOLLECTIONS of the PRIVATE 
LIFE of GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 
By Junes Croquet, M.D. 
London: Batpwin and Crapocr. 


Just Published, in 3 vols. Price 27s.6d. cloth, 
= PROSE WORKS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 

Also, separately, 

. ELIA. First Series. Price 9s. Gd. bds, 

. ELIA. 
. ROSAMUND GRAY, &c. 


Second Series. ‘Price 9s. bids. 
Price 9s. bds. 
SPECIMENS OF DRAMATIC PUETS. 
Price 14s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





2 vols, 





This Day is Published, a New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with a Portrait, and other Llustratiuns, 24s. boards. 

MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC 

SERVICES of SIR THOMAS STAMFORD 
RAFFLES, F.i.S. &e., particularly in the Government 
‘of Java, 1811-1816, and of Bencoolen and its Depen- 
dencies, 1817-1824; with Details of the Commerce and 
Resources of the Lastern Archipelago, aud Selections 
from his Cor. respondence. By his Wipow. 

London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





This Day is Published, printed in-double columns, royal 
8vo, Price 1s, 6d. “The People’s Edition,” being the 
Fourth of, 

HE» CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 
considered in Relation to External Objects, 
sy Georoe Compe. 

W. and R. Chambers, and John Anderson junior, Edin- 
urgh; Longman and Co. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
and Orr and Smith, London; John Macleod, Glasgow ; 
and to be had of all Agents for the sale of Messrs, Cham- 
bers’ Publications throughout Scotland, 


DR. URE'S. DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
This Day is Published, in a very large yolume 8yo. with 
Nine Engravings; Price 1. ls. in boards, 

DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY 
AND MINERALOGY, with their Applications, 
By Anprew Ure, M.D. F.R.S, 
The Fourth Edition, with numerous Improvements, 
Also, a New Edition of 
ROSE’S MANUAL OF ANALYTICAL 
MISTRY, by Grirriy, . 16s. boards, 
London; Printed for Tuomas Tea@ and Son, 
73, Cheapside. 





CHE- 





’ cloth lettered, 
HE EARTH, its PHYSICAL CON- 
DITION and MOST REMARKABLE PHE- 
NOMENA. By W. Muturncer Hieerns, Fellow of the 
Geological Society, and Lecturer on Natural Philosophy, 
Guy’s Hospital. , ij 
_ “This work has the rare merit of performing more than 
‘is promised in the titlepage; it is, in truth, a guide to 
some of the must important branches of experimental 
philosophy. comprising, in a brief space, all that has yet 
en discovered respecting the physical constitution of 
the globe, and thé natural phenomena connected with the 
support of organized life.’—Atheneeum. 

“A deliberate and well-arranged performance, from a 
Ss —— displaying intelligence in the choice of 
matter and judgment iu assiguing its proper character.” 
-—Literary Gazet'e. Para taa t 
Org and Sarru, Paternoster Row. 





IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK. 


OMPLETION of the HISTORY of 
the BRITISII COLONIES. 
By R. Monrcomery Martin, Esq. F.S.S. 

Tu 5 volumes, 8vo. with numerous Maps and authorized 
Official Documents and (hitherto unpublished) Sta- 
tistical Charts, from the Colonial Office, East India 
House, Board of Trade, Custom-house, and Board of 
Control, &c. 

Dedicated, by Special Command, to the King. 
Price One Guinea each. 
VouumeE I, 


Malacea 
Agra Sincapore, 
Madras Penang &e. 
Second Edition, with Additions, and New Maps, &c, 
Voiume II. . 
we ee IN DIE S8:— 
British Guyana; comprising Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice, 
St. Lucia 
Dominica 
St. Kitt’s 
Montserrat 
Nevis 


Ss I 
Bengal Bombay 


Ceylon 


Jamaica 
Barbadoes 
Trinidad 

St. Vincent’s 
Grenada 
Antigua 


Tobago 

Virgin Islands 
Bahamas 
Bermudas 
Honduras, &c, 


Vorume IIT. 
NORTH AMERICA:— 
Canada (Lower | Cape Breton Newfoundland 
and Upper) Prince Edward's | Hudsoy’s Bay 
New Brunswick Island Territory, &e. 
Nova Scotia 





Votume IV, 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Van Diemen's 

Land 
Swan River 
South Australia 
Falkland Islands 

VoiumeE V, 
EUROPE:— 
Gibraltar | Zante | 


AFRICA, 
Cape of Good 
Hope 
Mauritius 
Seychelles 
New South Wales 


&e.:— 
Sierra Leone 
Gambia 

St. Helena 
Ascension, &c. 





Meligoland 
Jersey 
Guernsey 
Man, &c. 


Malta Santa Maura 
Gozo Ithaca 
Corfu Cerigo, &e, 
Cephalonia | 
{Each volume forms a complete work of itself.] 
James Cocnranr and Co. 11, Waterloo Place, London. 
Agents: W. Graprer, Liverpool; Bert and Brap- 
Fure, Edinburgh; Joun Smirn and Son, Glasgow; aud 
W. F, Wakeman, Dublin. 





On Saturday, November 7, will be Published, 


EIGH HUNT'S LONDON JOUR- 
NAL, and the PRINTING MACHINE, No, 84. 
Contents. Lonpon Journat: Onthe Feeling and 
Exhibition of Taste—Romance of Real Life: singular 
Detection and sudden and frightful Catastrophe-—Banks 
of the L»ire—Hotel de Cluny and its Museum—Fine, 
Arts— Brydges’ Milton — Fear’s Stenography — Table 
Talk. 

Printing Macatne: Thirlwall’s History of Greece— 
Britton’s Worcester Cathedral—Grimshawe’s Cowper— 
Moxon’s Sonnets, Part 2. ‘ 

London: Caaa.es Kyiant, 22, Ludgate Street. 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings, 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; 
Or, European Quarterly Journal, No, II. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Russia, Persia, and India—Designs of Russia, 
2. Education ofthe Aristocracy—Public Schools. 
3. Prussian Commercial League. 
. Origin and Advantages of Scientific Associations, 
5. Free Town of Cracow—Independeice of Poland. | 
. Quin’s Voyage down the Danube—Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi. 
. The Fudges in England—Lydia Tomkins. 
8 Burnes’s Travels in Bokhara—Central Asia. 
. France, 
. Corporation Reform--Evidence in the House of Lords. 
. Postscript to Article IIT 
No. ILI. willbe Published in January next. 
James Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom; Gattonant, Paris, &c. 





Just Published, in 1 Vol, 8vo, with Plates and Map, 
NARRATIVE .OF A VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 
Comprehending an Account of the Wreck of the Ship, 
Governor Ready, in Torres Straits ; a Description of the 
British Settlements on the Coasts of New Holland, more 
particularly Raffles Bay, Melville Island, Swan River, 
and King George's Sound, their Natural Productions, 
Climate, Commerce, Agriculture, and Governm nt; the 
Character, Manners, and Customs of the Aboriginal 
Tribes; some Account of Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South Wales: Remarks on Transportation; the Treat- 
ment of Convicts during the Voyage; and Advice to Per- 
sons intending to Emigrate to the Colonies, 
Ly T. B. Witsox, M.D. Surgeon, R.N. 
Member of the Royal Geographical Society. 
London : SHerwoop, GitBerrt, and Piper. 





Published this Day, Price 5s. 
ik WALTER SCOTT'S _PROSE 
WORKS, Vol. XIX. 
Containing Periodical Criticism, Volume III, 
(Miscellaneous, ) 
Rosert Caveny, Edinburgh; and Wairraker and 
Co, London, 
Of whom may be had the preceding Volumes of this 
Series, viz. 
THE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, in 
9 vols. 
LIVES of DRYDEN and SWIFT, 2 vols, 
LIVES of NOVELISTS, in 2 vols. 
CRITICISM, 2 vols. (Poetry and Romance.) 
PAUL’S LETTERS, 1 vol. 
CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, THE DRAMA, 1 vol. 
. SE phg AND PROVINCIAL ANTIQUITIES, 
vol. 
Also, Price 3s. each, with Vignettes after Turner, 
Pocket Editions of 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
MARMION, 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
With Sir Watrer Scott's Introductions of 1830, va- 
rious Readings, Notes, &c, -~ 





NEW WORK BY MR, BULWER. 
t n the oe in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES, I, 

By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “The Last Days of 
ay Pompeii,” &e. &c. 

Saunpers and Or1,£y, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY EMBELLISHED 
WORK, 





Now Ready ‘n one large Octavo Volume 
HE O 
THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
(With upwards uf 50 exquisitely engraved Illustrations ) 
“Tn point of beauty, splendour, interest and power, 
‘ The Book of Gems’ surpasses every thing that Art and 
Poetry have as yet completed amongst us.”— News, 
“This is in all respects a very beautiful book, It jg 
replete with satisfactory evidences of taste and care, and 
a more delightfal innovation on the ‘ Annuals’ could not 
have been made. Its literary contents are not for a year 
nor for an age, but for all time.” — Ewvaminer, ¥ 
Saunpers and Or:ey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
‘pas METROPOLITAN 
i For Novemper 1, : 
Contains, among cthers, the following interesting and 
important Papers, 
Japhet in Search of a Fa 
ther. 
Sonnets by Sir E. Brydges, 
Eruption of Mount tna, 
Sweet Ellen O’ More, 
Life of a Sub-Editor 
I'd be a Spirit. 
Life, &c, of John Ketch, 
Critical Notices of New 
Laycock Abbey. Books, the Drama, Fine 
Telesforo de Trueba Arts, &c. &c. &e, 
Saunpers and Orrey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square; 
Bett and Bravprure, Edinburgh; Sar and Son, Glas 
gow; and J, Cummine, Dublin, 


NEW NOVELS. 
MR. CHORLEY’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
C ONTI, THE DISCARDED 
By Hewry F. Cuorvey, Esq. 
Author of “Sketches of a Sea-Port Town.” 
“ In these volumes there is much fine feeling, a beau 
tiful imagination, and some very powerful developments 
of passion.” — Court Magazine. 


MY AUNT PONTYPOOL 
In 3 vols. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


IIT, 
MR. GRATTAN’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. 
AGNES DE MANSFELDT. 
By the Author of “ Highways and Byways.” 
(Just aad 


PACHA OF MANY TALES 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” 
“ As a work of invention and of mirth, this is oned 
the richest things we have seen,” —Dispatch. 
Vv 


M§, 





Marine Insurances. 
Wilkinson’s Topography of 
Thebes. 
Tasso’s Familiar Spirit. 
The Chamber of Death 
The Marriage Festival. 
Diary of a Blasé 
Scraps from School 
College. 


and 








THE 


THE WIFE, AND WOMAN’S REWARD 
By the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
“ Mrs. Norton lays bare the workings of society with 
all the delicate and minute analytic power which belong 
especially to the woman of genius.””— Herald, 


I. 
MY NE GHBOURHOOD, 
By the Author of “ The Collegians,” 
“Those who have read Mr, Griffin's delightful aul 
absorbing tale ‘ The Collegians,’ will feel no disappoiut 
ment in the perusal of this series of nouvellettes.’—Glole. 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Conduit Street, Hanover Squar, 
SCHLEGEL’S NEW WORK, 
n 2 vols. 8vo, 
r | VHE PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 
In a Course of Lectures delivered at Vienna. 
By Freperics Von SCHLEGED. 
“ A splendid production replete with the soundest ant 
most extensive erudition.”’— Metropolitan, 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
By M. pe TocqueviLle. 
In 2 vols. with Map. 
“ We recommend this work as the very best on the 
subject of America we have ever met with.’—Blackiwowh 





Ill. 
DR, HOGG’S ‘TRAVELS, 
In 2 vols, Plates, 
DAMASCUS AND JERUSALEM. 
Visited during the successful Campaign of [brabim Paclu. 
By Epwarp Hoae, M.D. 

“ We have derived unmixed pleasure from the perusal 
of these volumes, and have no hesitation in placing the 
among the best of modern works of travel.” —Atlas. 


In 2 vols. post Svo, 
PO}? 8... 'OF 
By Sarau Srickney, 

Author of “ Pictures of Private Life”, 

“ We recommend these valuable and beautifully written 
volumes to all classes of readers; to the young. moe 
especially, and to women above all,”’—Monthly Review. 


THE LIFE. 


THE VOW OF THE PEACOCK 
By L. E. L. 
Author of “ The Improvisatrice,” Se. 
With a beautiful Portrait of the Author. ie 
“ We know nothing in poetry more exquisite. Its te 
dencies, its feminine delicacy, and yet its warmth Tit 
devotedness are delineated with wonderful effect.’—%™ 
Gaz. VI-* 
MR. BULWER’S ESSAYS. 
SECOND. EDITION, _ In 2 vols. post 8v0, 
T HE 8S T UD E ‘te. Bul 
“ Great as is both the power and beauty of Mr. om 
wer’s former works, we know none that mark the crea! a 
thinker more than the present production—its hg 
full of new lights and happy illastratious.”--Lit. a 
Saunpers and Orrey, Conduit Street, Hafover Sqt 
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